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THE KISS how to handle intimate 


kiss scenes 











WHY THE UZZELLS? 


Read This Page Before You Experiment 


. YOU are in need of help, we invite you to write to us. Many hundreds 
of writers who have spent money on glamorous offers have written us 
penitently and asked us for an honest job in help to publication. We promise 
to do only what can be done. No matter whether you're a beginner or a seasoned 
professional we believe you should, if you are in trouble, come to us. You are 
entitled to our reasons. Here they are: 


1. QUALIFIED. By our editorial experience, our own adventures in 
authorship, our grasp of literary techniques, and our knowledge of writer 
psychology, we are qualified for what we do professionally. We understand 
the markets, all of them, know the best agents, and can tell you how to sell. 


2. SUCCESSFUL. In the pages of American magazines and in bookstore 
windows you'll find the work of writers we have helped. You'll find the 
stories of some of them and their advice in our pamphlet, “Literary Services,” 
which is yours free for the asking. Writers are sent to us by leading editors, 
authors, college authorities, and agents. 


3. CONSTRUCTIVE. Nothing is easier than to palaver about a manu- 
script with an air of profoundity and achieve a zero of value to the author of 
that script. To be constructive, maturity, a rich literary background, ingenuity, 
enthusiasm are needed. We have them; we collaborate; we tell you specifically 
what to do next and why. 


4. TRUTHFUL. Honesty in our verdicts is the best policy because we’re 
sure of ourselves and know that honesty in our business has very little com- 
petition. How many letters we receive, saying, “I want the truth about my 
work; have I got what it takes or not?” Such requests involve important life 
crises; we take them seriously. 


So. Don’t waste your money experimenting. Write us your questions or 
send a manuscript, fact or fiction, and we'll answer promptly and personally. 
If you send copy, the fee is $5 if the wordage does not exceed 5,000. If you 
would like fuller particulars about our methods and comments by noted writers 
we have helped, send for our pamphlet, “Literary Services.” Write to others, 
too, if you wish, and compare our offers. 


If you aspire to be a novelist or are in trouble with a novel manuscript, 
we advise you to send for our book, “The Technique of the Novel,” which 
was originally published by Lippincott’s and is now sold only by us on mail 
orders at the reduced price of $2. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL © CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


Stillwater ¢ Oklahoma 
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Old Friend Returns 
Sir: 

This is to let your readers know a couple of 
my needs for Liberty Magazine. I am the new 
editor of Liberty. 

With regard to articles: I am _ particularly 
interested in first-person as-told-to pieces relating 
to the field of medicine and science. I am seek- 
ing dramatic, confessional-type pieces, too, in the 
area of sex and marriage, on the order of, “My 
Wife Deserted Me” or “The Misery Of Being A 
Divorcee.” Our audience is 18 to 35, and the 
stress is definitely on youth. We pay up to $300 
for outstanding articles, though the usual piece 
is paid $125 to $150, since all articles are no 
longer than 2,000 words. 

With regard to fiction: we are temporarily 
overstocked in long fiction, and since we are a 
monthly, it will take some five months before we 
can begin buying these afresh. However, I am 
looking for short-short stories, 900 to 1,000 words 
long, to fit into one of our single pages. They 
can deal with any subject—though romance and 
murder are preferred—and must have a snapper 
plot ending. We pay up to $300 for fiction. 

In both fiction and non-fiction, a Canadian 
angle is not absolutely necessary. We can always 
inject a Canadian element. However, if writers 
can give some kind of Canadian touch to their 
manuscripts, that is preferred whenever possible. 

On non-fiction, query first with a brief outline 
of ideas, instead of sending me the article com- 
plete; that way, I can lend them some helpful 
guidance in writing the article. I’m a former 
freelance writer who’s sold to most of the North 
American slicks myself, and I sympathise wi a 
the writer working on “Spec.” 

Frank Rasxy, Editor, 
Liberty, 

Liberty of Canada Limited, 
73 Richmond St. West, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


He Melts! 
Sir: 


Writer’s Dicest has done it again. 

Like it always happens, I melted in place. Lucy 
Cundiff is°a doll (tell her so). And the article 
on tape recorders—great. I just purchased an 
Ekotape (7/2) and was in the throes of experi- 
mentalisis when it popped in. By the way this is 
my first subscription issue, although I have been 
reading your “it always does it” magazine. . . for 
three years. 

Bit Lovusier, 
20 Westland Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 








How to get ~- 
respectful treatment 


for your MSS 


—use Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 


The self-assured, clean MS has a brighter 
chance for a favorable reading. So you 
type your own, and make mistakes? Stop 
scraping and gouging . . . use Eaton’s 
Corrasable Bond, that wonder paper 
with the special surface from which typ- 
ing errors are removed and forgotten 
with flicks of an ordinary pencil eraser. 
No murky lurk between the black and 
white either! 

Your stationer will be glad to demon- 
strate that Corrasable Bond performs as 
we say... or send a thin dime for a 
generous sample, enough for your favor- 
ite opus. 


CORRASABLE BOND 


Made only by Eaton 


ERASES 
WITHOUT A TRACE 










ad 


EATON PAPER CORP.—Dept. 59—Pittsfield, Mass. 
Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 

sample (enough for the average manuscript) of 

Corrasable Bond. 

Name 


Street 
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Columbus, Ohio, Writers’ Club 


We would like to call attention to a new club 
for writers, in the vicinity of Columbus, Ohio. 
The Columbus Writer’s Club meets the fourth 
Tuesday of every month in the basement of the 
Columbus Public Library, 96 S. Grant Ave., and, 
is open to writers of all types, excepting verse, 
both professional and amateur. Workshops in 
Short story, feature writing, juvenile and novel 
meet monthly in addition to general meeting. 
Dues are $3 per year and members must produce 
at least a thousand words per month. The group 
is frequently addressed by professional writers, 
is active and serious and dillettantes are not ap- 
preciated here. 

Details may be obtained from: 

Hettie CHEsNney, 
599 Thurman Ave., 
Columbus 6, Ohio. 


Tears, Laughter And A Backward Ear 
Sir: 

Your September cover seems to be something 
of an optical illusion. At first brief glance, it 
looked like a man standing head bent down, and 
a woman standing behind him, with her arms 
around him, crying. 

After a while I took a better look at the cover 
and there, be darned if the man and woman 
weren’t facing each other, the man obviously 
thinking the woman was O.K; the woman, 
laughing. 

Next time I looked, I got the impression the 
man was turned around again, head bent down. .. 
Well, what if his ear is backwards. 

Evsiz McPueer, 
323 Wilson St., 
Sault Ste Marie, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Rich Uncle And Orange Finger Nails 
Sir: 


Orange finger nails! 

What happened? Why the fuzzy, dusty, smog- 
smitten couple of the cover of Sept. WD? 

I looked at it long enough to see that the 
girl is unloading a truck of emotions, but I can’t 
figure out what it’s all about. Is he coming or 
going? Is she meeting her rich uncle George who 
is going to change his will in her favor? Or has 
she got her shoes off and big brother is standing 
on her bunion. Maybe Dick didn’t like the orange 
finger nails any more than I did and she’s glad 
because she didn’t like it either—really. 

Come now, WD! You can greet us with a 
better cover than that. Even the north end of a 
horse would have a better ending. Didn’t you 
know that every story should have an ending... . 

At least, no more orange fingernails, please. 

Szrau Bonp, 
206 Seward St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Advice to Miss Rogers 


Sir: 

In reply to “Gene Rogers” letter criticising my 
contention that knowing what you're writing 
about in the Western field is vitally important, 
I'd like to add this. 

Miss Rogers, a New Yorker, puts out some 
pretty good pieces on sports. Occasionally I’ve 
read her stuff in the pulps. She should stick to 
sports. 

Not long ago I ran across a paperback book 
published in England by her. This was a very 
good story built around early-day California’s 
mining fields and camps. Obviously, however, 
since the yarn was a direct departure from her 
usual style, she had a superb ghost writer do the 
thing or, if it actually was her’s, I'l) doff my hat; 
she’s improving one-hundred percent. 

However, I do suggest that Miss Rogers scan 
that letter of mine again. I didn’t, any time, say 
a mistake in a Western through ignorance on 
the part of the writer, makes the story worth- 
less. Moreover, I refer her to Noel Loomis’ 
letter, same issue WD, outlining the requisites for 
a Western. Loomis has covered the field wonder- 
fully. Miss Rogers should take heed. 

Furthermore, I’d suggest to Miss Rogers that 
she apply herself more diligently to studying the 
West as it was, thus negating the necessity for 
hasty reference to “a handful of books dealing 
with the west”, that she keeps handy to give 
flavor to otherwise obviously city-bred Westerns. 


Lauran Patng, 
Hornbrook, Calif. 


New York Agent 


Sir: 

Those of your readers who know the kind of 
aggressive agenting we have done, and are con- 
tinuing to do, in the commercial novel categories 
may be interested to know we have started an 
article department under the supervision of Joan 
C. Foley. We are looking for specialists only in 
such categories as sports, religion, politics, home 
improvements, self-help, popular hygiene, etc. 


DonaLtp MacCamMBELL AGENCY, 
12 East 41 Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Poetry Market 


Sir: ° 

Please mention that we are now accepting 
poems for our latest brochure, Silver From The 
Moon. Before submitting verse, poets should 
query me with a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
as to the type and length of poetry we require. 


Orvart Burpette Lippincott, 
Distinguished American Poems, 
426 N. Shawnee St., 

Lima, Ohio. 
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2 MILLION DOLLAR ANNIVERSARY 


October 15th marks the anniversary of a landmark in literary and theatrical history. 
On October 15, 1953, THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON opened in New 
York. It received notices such as few plays have ever obtained. The first year has grossed 
well over a million and a half dollars, and counting motion picture rights ($150,000), for- 
eign productions (there are or will be TEAHOUSES all over the globe—London, Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, Rome, Madrid, Lisbon, Melbourne, Amsterdam, Stockholm, Tokyo, plus a 
non-profit army presentation in Okinawa which got a 2-page spread in LIFE) this is in- 
deed a two million dollar anniversary. 


I first saw TEAHOUSE as a novelette; suggested that the author make a book 
out of it; sold the book all over the world (just placed Australian rights) AND as a play 
to Maurice Evans. The rest is history; TEAHOUSE, which came out of the ALF office, 
won the 1954 PULITZER PRIZE in its dramatized form. 


This morning as I was preparing this announcement I received a call from an editor 
and closed a sale for $275 (a confession story to Macfadden). Also this morning: $150 
for an ELLERY QUEEN story—probable contest winner. And $500 from SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Why do I mention this? To indicate the thoroughness of A. L. Ficrst selling; we 
make big sales and we make small sales; and we are happy to make the smaller sales 
with which most beginners usually start because we know we can develop those beginners 
into the big names of tomorrow. The author of the book TEAHOUSE was once on the out- 
side looking in; looking at my announcement as you are doing. He did something about it. 


It isn’t luck—it is intelligent planning that led to the big sales, and the small sales, 
and the intermediate sales I make for my clients. Some of my busy authors had made a 
few scattered sales. Most had no sales at all when they came to me—all realized that their 
haphazard method was not the way to build a permanent literary career. So they combined 
their talent with our story knowledge and editorial contacts based on our 20 years of practical 
agenting experience. 


And—they told me about themselves as I want you to do. The information will pay 
off in quicker and better sales. 


| WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


Of 10% on American and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. 
If you have sold $250 worth, I will work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit 
sample manuscript, not over 10,000 words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF you HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with the 


many book authors who have become successful under my guidance, On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment, and where possible, submission to editors. Your evalu- 
ation fee will be refunded from my 10% sales commission. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 1 must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions—and you may resubmit such scripts without further charge. If a particular script 
you send ds unsalable—actually not worth your further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that 
you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors 
immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, 
we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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Now DAISY BACON puts her 20 years of 

experience as editor of Love Story to work 

for you—in a wise, witty, ‘‘different'’ book 
about how to be a 


LOVE 
STORY WRITER 


How to Write and Market the Romantic Story 


ERE is an editor's-eye-view of the love 

story—from the first idea to the final 
manuscript. It does not pretend to teach you 
how to write—but every writer will learn a 
lot from this delightful discussion of the likes, 
dislikes, foibles and frailties of the genus 
editorius. DAISY BACON, one of America's 
highest paid editors, had good luck in discov- 
ering talented new writers. She passes on to 
you the things she looked for—in a fast- 
moving book, written with zest and gusto, 
that displays her own insouciant and enorm- 
ously successful approach to writing. 


Send check or money order for $3.00 
(we pay postage) to 


HERMITAGE HOUSE, Inc. 


Dept. L2 8 West 13th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
CAS 

















REMEMBER THE NAME 


MILDRED I. REID 


Coaching by mail. 
MY 





Chicago class. Plots and poetry. 
SEVEN BOOKS 

: HERE’S HOW! (Basie Technique) 

3 > Ae ier (Formulas) 














IT SEL u 
5—WR : TRY SHORT SHOR 
6—WRIT a : LEA TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 2.50 
EVIL’S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. Stores 3.50, from me 2.50 


For proof that I can practice what I also teach by mail 
MILDRED |}. REID 
Highland Park. Illinois 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscript 10 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


, THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 


104 Prnenert Ave. 







Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th S#. New York 1, N. Y. 
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the 
Wizardry of Words 


111 Clues to the Secrets of Writing Power 


A pocket-size anthology of thoughts on 
writing by laubert, Hugo, Maugham, 
Kipling, Hearn, Woolf and other crafts- 
men, a fresh concept of what makes good 


writing. The “clues” will agitate your 
imagination; “Don’t ellify,” “Be An Ocu- 
lar A Athlete The Power In Short Sen- 
tences,” Phat Little Word ‘It’,” etc. Ex- 


pose «At to this pithy wisdom of the 
experts and watch your writing improve. 
$1 post paid. 


C. BELDEN 
(WD1) 394 Pacific’ Ave. « San Francisco 11, Calif. 





No Minimum Pay Base Wanted! 
Sir: 

Eliminate Y2-cent-a-word markets? No! There 
are scores of such markets, juveniles, religious, 
etc., that couldn’t operate on a higher rate. Let 
the writers decide individually whether they 
want to submit to them or not. Don’t decree 
a universal “No” to them. 

FRANK BALL, 
Box 247, 
Barboursville, W. Va. 


Against 4c’ers 
Sir: 

There always is a first time. At fifty-four this 
is my first letter to an editor. I “wanna” vote. I 
want to vote against W.D. having anything to do 
with Y2c pulp markets or any other cheap outfits. 

Time was when 200 Yc words earned a dollar. 
Now it’s something less than 50 cents. The editors 
of Yec magazines should go back to digging 
ditches, just like the writers’ who contribute to 
them have to do to keep alive. If a magazine 
can’t pay it shouldn’t exist. and W.D. shouldn’t 
give them any free space on any pretext. Yours 
is a writer’s magazine. Writers’ support you; you 
should support us. Let the cheepies publish their 
own mag—if they can find anyone interested in 
buying it. To those who say, ‘Where do we start?” 
there is only one answer: Don’t—at that price. 

Now that you have gone slick it’s time you 
kissed the sweat shops good-by. 

A. B. Everts, 

301 No. Summer St., 

Portland 11, Oregon. 
e Sorry chick, not yet slick—only ran out of 
usual stock. Votes pretty even so far.—Ed. 


Tape Trouble 
Sir: 

Re Mr. Kals article “An Easier Way To Do 
Fiction”. Several months ago, having read about 
the wonders of tape recording in WD I vowed 
“This is for me!” I hied me downtown and pur- 
chased a recorder. 

In the quiet of my basement “office”—which 
is, (Lucy Cundiff please note) actually papered 
with rejections on three walls, the fourth being 
more slowly filled at the rate of a couple of ac- 
ceptances a month-minus WHAMS—I plugged 
it in, turned it on, and froze. 

The THING ran. I coughed. I tried to talk. 
All those glowing ideas, where were they? I 
hemmed. The THING ran on. I hawed. I 
looked at the ceiling and assumed a tented finger, 
leaning back position. Nothing happened. Mute 
me that yaks incessantly with abandoned ease. 

“Well,” I thought, “read the last yarn onto 
the THING. That will put you at ease.” I did. 
But no ease. I ran the tape back and set the 
recorder at play. 
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That off stage thunder—surely not the slight 
movement of my chair? It was. The coughing, 
hemming and hawing sounded like the conven- 
tion of the Society for Whopping cranes. My 
ease disappeared permanently. Nasal tones, 
squeaks, snorting like a scene from an asthmatic 
in the throes of purple passion. Surely this un- 
earthly voice couldn’t be mine! I wiped the tape 
clean fast, and tried twiddling this and that to 
adjust it or something. 

My calico cat wandered in. Picking it (and 
I do mean it) up, I set for record again and told 
it I was going to tell a story. It reached out an 
exploratory paw toward those wherling wheels. 
“No,” I breathed, trying for deep, interesting 
tones, and pulled it’s paws back. 

“Ye—ouu!” it retorted with no inhibitions, 
vocal or otherwise. “Be still and I'll tell you 
about a fat mouse,” I promised. No sale. No 
postage either. It didn’t want to hear about filet 
mignon on the hoof. I tried the captive audience 
approach and got scratched, thereby losing my 
inhibitions. I cussed with emotion and expres- 
sion. 

The THING got it all. I sounded like a ter- 
magent early Al Jolson played with a pitchfork 
needle. The cat was normal and natural sound- 
ing. That fidelity was too much for me. For 
three weeks I spoke infrequently and in sub- 
dued tones even to my family. They had a 
perscription for laryngitis filled and charged to 
my drugstore account. I paid for it with the 
refund on the recorder. 

Before returning the THING however, since 
my own ego was a basket case, armless and leg- 
less, I hid it behind a couch for a writers club 
meeting. Got an hour of the meeting on tape, 
carefully keeping my own big mouth shut, and 
played it back. It dissolved a darned good 
group. 

WATCH THAT TAPE! 

ALICE BULLock, 
812 Gildersleeve, 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


It’s The Color That Matters 
Sir: 

I am a beginner in the writing field so I have 
tried writing filler material. 

When I receive a rejection :liz, which I do 
most all the time, I feel like a green-hand. 

But one day, I received a green rejection slip, 
which helped me to have faith. I had sent 
material fo the Catholic Digest and it was re- 
turned with the following message. 

Most rejection slips are blue, which is the 
way one usually feels when a manuscript is re- 
turned. 

This one however, is green, which is the symbol 
of hope and encouragement. . . 

Lov Hutt, 
R.F.D. No. 2, 
Orleans, Vermont. 


arcercre «=O. LA. GETS YOUNG WRITER 
: STARTED EARNING MONEY 


“I sold two short stories which 
paid for my _N.J.A. course and a 
typewriter. But nothing can Ee 
for help N.I1.A._ training s 
given me in overcoming the inertia 
which sits down with me at my 
typewriter and keeps me from get- 
ting started. Those regular assign- 
ments, coming with the inevita- 
bility of home runs at a Yankee 
ame, have produced _ results.”’"— 
amuel K. Ward, 364 W. 26th St., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


‘How do | get My Start 
as a Writer?’’ 
HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 


Gain experience, the ‘‘know-how.”? Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
are now vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, peat to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a new aper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk Method 
is today helping men and women of all ages to develop 
their writing talent . . . helping them gain their first little 
checks of $25, $50. and $100. 


Learn To Write By Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talents grow under the supervision of 
seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching 
you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and 
that author or to study os style. We don’t give you rules 
and theories to absorb. N.1LA. aims to teach you to 
express yourself in your own: natural style. You work in your 
own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the “‘feel’’ of it, 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. 
You can see where you're going. 

When a magazine rejects a seary. one seldom knows the real 
reason for the rejection. They have no time to waste giving 
constructive criticism. The N.I.A. tells you where you are 
wrong, aad why, and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself—FREE 


Our unique FREE Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you 
P the tal qualities necessary to successful writ- 
ing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s FREE. Just mail the coupon 
below and see what our editors think about you. Newspaper 
Institute of America. One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
(Founded 1925.) (Licensed by State of N. Y.) 











Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, 

your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Warirer’s Dicest. 


Peer eee Zone.... State....... ae 
0 Check here if Veteran 7-S-564 











Copyright 1953, Newspaper Institute of America 








Writers’ Club, Portland, Ore. 
Sir: 

Any writers who live in Portland or the sur- 
rounding area are welcome to attend a meeting 
of the Portland Manuscript Club as guests. We 
meet the first & third Thursday of every month 
at the YWCA on S.W. Broadway. Our group in- 
cludes both beginning and _ semi-professional 
writers. We are, of course, always glad to have 
new members aboard but want only those who 
are seriously trying to establish themselves by 
turning out scripts regularly. 

AGNES KEMPTON, 
3926 S.E. Taylor, 
Portland 15, Oregon. 


Ben Hibbs Coming Up! 
Sir: 

In the mail today I received the usual cir- 
cular from WD, concerning the renewal of my 
subscription. It began—in effect: “Is that your 
telephone ringing? Is it Ken Purdy of Argosy, 
telling you to write him a story about an unusual 
occupation? etc.” 

My wife and I got quite a laugh out of it— 
and I think you may too. It happened that Ken 
Purdy had called—via my agent, Jay Sanford— 
this very morning, and had given me an assign- 
ment on an unusual occupation! 

I’m not superstitious—I’m not even stitious— 
but next time, please start your circular with: 
*, . . Is it Ben Hibbs of SEP asking you—” 

Hat Hennesey, 
1284 Newbridge Rd., 
No. Bellmore, N. Y. 


A Tossed Salute 
Sir: 

With well over a hundred fiction and article 
sales behind me I am afraid I no longer inspire 
easily. . . . yet I must toss a salute to the person 
whose byline failed to appear beneath the piece 
“How To Begin A Short Story” in the August 
issue. 

It is certainly one of the most important pieces 
I’ve read in a writer’s magazine in a long time. 
I wish I’d learned the truth of this simple wis- 
dom years before I did. I wish that today I 
could bring myself to unconsciously employ it 
far more often than I do... . 

Gerorce X. Sanp, 
P.O. Box 251, 
Boca Raton, Fla. 


Lost—Carl Sutton of Los Angeles 
Sir: 

I wonder if any of your readers—or you 
editors—know where I could reach Mr. Carl 
Sutton, formerly publisher, Suttonhouse, L. A. 
Angeles, California. 

Donna L. Preste, 
2835 Benvenue Ave., 
Berkeley 5, California 


Analytical Reader 
Sir: 

As a novice at writing, I wondered why spend- 
ing only an hour reading the September issue of 
WD made me put it away in file. An hour a 
month to learn the latest dope on writing, I 
figured, was very little time. Then I conceived 
the idea to pick the issue to pieces just to find 
out why so little was read. 

In the cighty-three pages, I measured the space 
occupied by each advertisement and article then 
placed them under various headings. This is what 
I found: 


Literary agents ........... 26% 
Market reports ........... 23% 
pa A Ege 19% 
Letters to WD (Forum).... 8% 
Book publisher’s notices.... 89% 
Book advertisements ...... 4% 
Cartoons . Le eee 
PEPSORAL BES.. 06 i055 cers i SR 
Personal typing service... .. 2% 
Miscellaneous .... 2% 


Writing material ads....... 1% 

I read four of the six articles and all of Forum, 
noticed the cartoons and skimmed through mar- 
ket reports. Less than one-third of the magazine 
was of use to me. 

On the other hand, one hour reading a month 
is twelve hours a year and all for $2.50. This is 
equal to a medium priced book, 

I guess it’s worth it. 

Heinz ScHROETER, 
9507 Jackson Avenue, 
Brookfield. Illinois. 


Contest Officially Closed Again 
Sir: 


I wish to officially close the contest with one 
of the letters I am sure you are expecting. 

“My story which you neatly checkmarked, 
‘Good story but could not meet the competition,’ 
sold the first time out after you shot it back to 
me.” 

Will be happy to send you a copy on publica- 
tion. 

Wonder if you'll print this. Guess not. 

Acnes WHITE, 
1668 Reed Avenue, 
San Diego 9, California. 


e Wrong guess!—Ed. 


Back Issues 
Sir: 

I have some 24 back issues of Wrirer’s Dicest 
with dates ranging from June ’51 through July 
’54. I'll be happy to send any or all of them to 
the first person who writes and sends postage. 

Artuur L. Reep, 
2233 N. Inglewood, 
South Bend, Ind. 





DON’T YEARN TO wRITE... 


LEARN TO WRITE! 





Don’t envy the successful writers NYS 
has turned out. Don’t envy their sales to 
the top slicks, the best hard cover pub- 
lishers, the high paying pocket book pub- 
lishers. 

For 20 years we have been proving that 
beginners can be taught to write and to 
sell through a non-academic course de- 
signed for sales. We will be glad to give 
you the stories of many many NYS stu- 
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AS TIMELY AS TOMORROW’S NEWSPAPER! 


dents who became successful writers through 
following these assignments inspired by and 
based upon the best known of all books for 
writers—and written by the author of that 
book. 

And NYS saves you money! You will be 
amazed at what you receive; at the extra- 
curricular stories and books you may sub- 
mit at no charge; at a price which will save 
you up to $40 or $50! 


<—"""&@ 


But the books and the assignments are only the beginning of what you receive. 

1. You work with active writers and editors—with editors who buy for months ahead, 
and who have their eyes on tomorrow’s requirements. 

2. You work with writers who, through their personal contact with editors, also work 


with tomorrow’s requirements in mind! 


3. Your scripts will be handled by a leading nationally recognized literary agent whose 
business is today’s sales—but tomorrow’s market requirements and tomorrow’s sales 


too! 


4. Remember, you invest money to make money. You enroll in a course in order to 


sell your material and to make money. 


WE TEACH YOU TO WRITE STORIES AND THEN WE HELP YOU SELL THEM! 


At this very moment NYS students are receiving personal collaboration from active and success- 
ful editors and writers. Editors buying stories and ks are teaching NYS students how to write 
them; writers selling stories and articles and books are imparting their know-how to NYS students, 
who, except for actual physical presence, are living in the exciting atmosphere of the publishing 





world, Each NYS instructor is an editor or an author; or both. 
_ Your salable NYS stories will be marketed for you on a professional ( 10%) basis by a 
nationally known literary agent who works clossly with NYS students. 


YOU CAN EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN 


1, A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening Post 
(when the author was only half through the 
work, ) 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets including 
Cosmopolitan (we started selling for her before 
she was finished with the course.) 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 
2 books—and a major book club choice—all for 
one NYS graduate. 

These are examples; NYS graduates sel] to all 
lucrative publishing markets including the top 
magazines and book publishers. 


THE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF WRITING 


2 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








=» 





SEND THIS COUPON TODAY < 


Dept. W-D 10 

THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING ps 

2 East 45th Street R ry 
New York 17, N. ¥. 


Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRITING 
FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 



















































Greed, Greed Everywhere! 
KATHRN BEMIS WILSON | ;.. 


Criticism: 1000 to 3000 words, $3.00 In your August issue there is a letter from 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand Larston D. Farrar of the Washington Religious 
50c per thousand thereafter shat emp camer >. Cc. inviting per to 
submit jokes “that ridicule bankers and that build 

Minimum fee, $3.00 up the ego of ministers.” 
Special rates for book lengths As an amiable atheist (but anti-Red) I recog- 
GHOSTWRITING nize Mr. Farrar’s right to hold up to scorn any 


NOVELS MARKETED, revised, edited profession he wants to if that is the way he prefers 
Henk sane * 1. $5 00. to make a living. But may I ask for space to re- 
ovel appraisal, $5. 


peed su 19488) fute his observation that ministers “should be at 
one the top of society, leading the way to a better 
Rainy ——- wepves Sve. society.” He conveniently overlooks the warning 

_ isin imlitaaineaaadetatted lessons of history which reveal how millions of 
innocents have been slaughtered in pitiless drives 








FE R a E i of the clergy for prestige, power and money. ; 

~ Mr. Farrar should read the Saturday editions 
Two carbon copies! Your material typed of the Los Angeles papers. There he would see 
NEATLY and ACCURATELY only 45c per dozens of screaming display ads (with pious 
1000 words. photos) each competing for the dough of the 
HB TYPING SERVICE gullible suckers that inhabit this charlatans’ para- 
50 Fairmount Avenue, Hampstead, Maryland dise. Now don’t tell me, Mr. Farrar, that all that 





money is spent solely for the glory of God! To be 
sure, there are greedy bankers; there are merce- 





—_ WRITE L OR MEN laity nary Ministers too. 
ction and Non-Fiction — That's my specia 
ie More markets now than ever pe ere ue Batse STEPHENS, 
1 uscript is typewritten and under words, : 
give it 3 frank "but friendly appraisal for $2.00. If longer, 2117% Alcyona Drive, 
better query first. And don’t forget the return postage. Hollywood 28, California. 
JACKSON KING 
Box 175, Sierra Madre, California Educational Market 


No Personal Interviews. 
Sir: 
We are in the market for articles dealing with 
ANNE H AMILTON the elementary school curriculum. Such articles 
must be written so as to give a clear picture of 
“how to accomplish” as opposed to theory. 
Payment will be made on publication of 3c per 


Literary Specialist 
word. Pictures may accompany article, and if 


Completely Personal Training on acceptable will be purchased. Length of articles 
Short Story Technique should be between 300 words and 1200 words. 

Short plays, skits, programs will also be con- 

sidered, if suitable for performance by elementary 

school children. Report of acceptance will be ' 








Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 








Poetry WRITING PLAN issued within one week after receipt. 
Nove, Writinc PLAN Paris B. Simmons Jr., 
Particulars on request Teacher’s Idea Exchange, 
11430 Amanda Drive Studio City, Calif. P.O. Box 3129 Rincon-Annex, ' 


San Francisco 19, Calif. 








WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: [L__ 


@ $1,230 for a magazine story! 
STORIES e $750.00 Advance for Py beck ideal 

e@ $300 Advance for 60 pp. of books 
NOVELS e “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 

@ Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BOOKS @ BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 


Don't market haphazardly and write Sttadiy, Write for our svee detailed circular 
'f you want results: before senaas your manuscript. The fee is very low. If you want to sell we 
help you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid fer dnestablished writers. 


Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


can oa tin Manuscript Placement for Authors 


highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 
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Juvenile Market 
Sir: 

I would appreciate it if you would let your 
readers know of my need for some more material 
for my magazine, Children’s Activities. I would 
like to see some good one-act plays for children 
around eight years old that are simple enough 
for the child to produce himself. Plays should not 
be more than 1400 words long. Also I am in the 
market for a good serial story about a happy fam- 
ily in the United States. The characters should 
be interesting, entertaining, and wholesome. The 
story may be humorous and/or adventuresome. 
Each episode should be complete and should 
contain around 1400 words. We pay upon publi- 
cation. The rate depends upon the use of the 
story in the magazine, but the approximate cost 
usually amounts to 2c a word and up. 


Littian Davivson, Editor, 
Children’s Activities, 

1111 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Catholic Market 
Sir: 


The Ave Maria is on a buying spree. 

We need fiction: from 2,000 to 3,000 words. 
We prefer that our stories have a strong plot and 
be of interest to the solidly good Catholic families. 
Home or parish situations are particularly useful. 

Other articles should run from 1,000 to 3,000 
words. They should be of interest to the same 
audience, presuming no more than a high school 
education. Biographical, seasonal, timely, topical, 
all the usual varieties may be of use to us. 

Though the need isn’t as great, we are also 
interested in children’s fiction for the ages 6 to 
12; 1,500 to 2,500 words. 

Our regular payment is 1¥%2c per word. For 
better than average work, however, we will pay 
more. 

(Rev.) Joun Reepy, C.S.C., Editor, 
The Ave Maria, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Footnote 
Sir: 
Footnote to “A Writer turns Editor’. P. 20. 
“His lips were ruthless”. The objection can be 
made that lips aren’t ruthless.” Miller Brand, 
do I have news for you! 
When the dentist left me toothless; 
My Ruth refused to kiss me 
Now I get an early sleep 
Because my lips are Ruth-less. 
Oh, well, says Brand, there’s ONE writer 
who'll never turn editor! 
Epmonp J. Lopoz, 
99 Main Street, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 





Read “How to Create and Sell Gags" 
on page 23 this issue 


How To 
Write Jokes 


By Sidney Rexznick 
Sidney Reznick, top-flight comedy writer for such famous stars 
Martin Lewis, 


as Milton Berle, Jimmy Durante, & » Jackie 
Gleason, Garry Moore, Ed be —y Alan Young, Phil Silvers, 
Sam Levenson, Herb Shriner, jan Murray, Joey Adams, Steve 
Allen and many others, gives the low-down on how to 
write gags that pay off! 


This book delivers the hard-won experience of the author's 
17 years in Radio and TV—takes the mystery out of joke- 
wri and selling! Shows how your sense of humor can earn 
you 's and cents. 

This practical volume can be extremely valuable for aspiring 

writers, public speakers, enterta'ners, cartoonists, stu- 
libraries, and anyone 


“For the apprentice comedy writer Dr. Reznick has prepared 
a worthwhile clinical report. Dr. Reznick has placed the joke 
on the operating table and dissected. As he proceeds you will 
see the various parts that make ng the joke and the spark 
that brings the joke to life.”,—FRED ALLEN 

“. . . the most instructive and in my opinion the finest 
book it jatmehed covering the field of creative humor— 
SAM ENSON 


“A practical guide to successful comedy writing.’’—GOOD- 
M ACE 


ped. 2.00 Only (N.Y.C. Residents add 3% Sales Tax) 


if Not Completely Satisfied, Return Book Within 5 Days 
For Complete Refund 


Send Check or Money Order. No. C.O.D.’s Please 


TOWNLEY COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
520 Sth Ave. Dept. 205 N. Y. C. 36, N. Y. 








WRITER'S SERVICE 


Everything you need at one address 
Prompt service — Market suggestions 
Collecting rejection slips? CRITICISM 
at $1 per 1,000 words tells you the truth 
about your story; how to fix it. Special 

attention to plot and characterization. 
Got a gem in the rough? Then you need 
REWRITING. Your script polished, 
edited, put in professional shape. $1.50 
per 1,000 words includes typing. 
TYPING SERVICE, 60c per 1,000 words 
—with editing, 75c. The best bond, one 
carbon. 


Write me about your literary problems. 


ROBERT A. WISE 


Sierra Madre, Calif. 
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Cover Design: Clark Collord 








rent and yy at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ghie. Twenty-five cents a yy ; $2.50 the year; $5.00 for 
50 the year in Canada and ‘Latin America; $3.50 foreign. Subseribers sending change of address should 
allow’ thir thirty days ie change to take effect and send ned and old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers: general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome, 





















We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned prompily. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 
DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20TH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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In Spite Of The Kids 
Sir: 

Quite a few writers tell how they manage to 
pursue authorial careers in spite of the kids. 
None of them tell how the kids manage in spite 
of writer-parents. 

I write a great deal and sell some of it ac- 
casionally. My kids view both me and my writing 
efforts with a great deal of suspicion. If I sell 
a story, article, or household hint, they observe, 
“Oh, well, the editor wasn’t up to form, or may- 
be he just felt sorry for you, not selling very 
much.” 

Then, if they deign to read my published piece, 
they go over it carefully, pointing out flaws in 
organization and in English. “Why, our English 
teachers would never stand for that kind of 
grammar!” 

The kids read my articles and household hints, 
but do they pay any attention to my printed 
advice? As I heard one of them tell a friend, 
“No, we don’t bother about that!” 

That’s not all. My kids view anything in print 
with the greatest suspicion, unlike other kids, 
who are usually inclined to believe what they see 
in black and white. 

Vera Lunp Praast, 
Box 299, 
Anaconda, Montana. 


3+3=85 
Sir: 

For your Don’t-Give-Up Dept. records: three 
years and three countries after submission, Par- 
ent’s Magazine has published a squib of mine 
about a three year old daughter and duly sent 
a check for $5. 

That three year old is now a six year old 
school girl and I had completely forgotten that 
the incident had been written up. 

Lea BLAvUVELT, 
2 Texas-strasse, A. 5, 
Wiesbaden, Germany. 


New Hope 
Sir: 

Miller Brand’s article A Writer Turns Editor 
(August °54) gives me new hope. There still 
are editors who are not too busy to take a little 
time with a free lance novelist. What’s more 
his article is packed with good, down-to-earth 
advice, but what I liked best is his tone of sin- 
cere sympathy with the writer; perhaps, only 
a writer turned editor could feel that way. Per- 
haps there are others? 

Wanpva WATERS, 
1822 North 81st Street, 
Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin. 











YOU 


teeter 
ARE IN A CLASS BY YOURSELF 
The PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR 


WRITERS operates in a uniquely personal way. In 
addition to teaching you STE. “BY-ST. TEP the fiction 
techniques which lead to aap Ping The Workshop will le 
you ak a ne group of your own selection, and you 
will helped to do the best work of which you are 
a Each ougaion and criticism will be made with 
your arene ckground and needs and wishes in 


min 
“YOU WILL BE A CLASS OF ONE 


Miss Bloom criticizes course story not after it is 
all written, with the gubetions crystalized in your mind 
and cemented into the story structure, but 


STEP Hf y ster 
as you plan and write it. Soerect, poe mistakes 
=. o along, and YOU FEEL SECUR ABOUT THE 
ORK BEHIND YOU. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 
Miss Bloom can tell you what’s wrong with your story 
and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand 
words, _$5.00 minimum per mss. 75c per thousand words 
for scripts 25,000 words or more, Payment and stam 
self-addressed envelope should accompany each ms. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow St.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y 
(Licensed by New York Stote) 

© tc tek ‘ Without 














“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflio), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 

Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TV 

Mystery and Detective 

FOR Article and Feature 

WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 

Screen 


Established 1923 


Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuseript 
criticism . . . Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 








FREE! FREE! vases Writing the Short Short Opening by Robert Oberfirst 
Mtains 


My Valuable re THE SHORT gee T ge gph ~ co 


ments on each aoem ow the best salable openi 


erent openings and critieal com- 
free to all writers. 


OBERT OBERFIRST, ae Ieee P. ©. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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We'd like te sell them your material! 


SMLA sells over 500 scripts monthly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are 
shown above. 





SERVICE: 

If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 
Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
k to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 
Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books 
over 150,000 words; information on t.v., radio, stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. 
We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 

“, . . One of the best . . . If you write fiction or fact articles, you will find this book the key to 
the many problems which confound the author . . . By the time the reader has finished en 
dynamic chapters, there will be no putting the book down, not even for nourishment .. .” 

—Los Angeles Daily Law Journal 

Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 

Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75. 
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Dana Lyon suggests three ways to get your 
book going. Her own method calls for 
a startling situation on page one 


Situation Wanted 


By Dana Lyon 


For MY MONEY, there are three different 
ways of starting a book: You get a plot; 
or you get some characters; or, you get a 
situation. And go on from there. 

My own personal method of writing is 
the last mentioned—the situation. There 
are some writers, I know, who sit down 
and work out a plot much as they would 
draw up blue prints for a house. And these 
are the boys who usually turn out one suc- 
cessful book after another. They’re business 
men as well as writers, they are craftsmen, 
they know what they’re doing; and if they 
are any good at all they make money. Then 
there’s the writer who starts with an inter- 
esting character, develops a plot that uses 
the character in a logical, credible manner; 
and if he’s lucky, he turns out a fine book, 
but not necessarily a successful one. And 
then there’s the situation writer, like me, 
who begins almost wholly from an incipient 
idea, occasionally gets results, often turns 
out stinkers. But that’s the way I write, 
and that’s the way it has to be. 


I can tell you how to develop a story 
from a situation. One of my early books, J¢’s 
My Own Funeral, was definitely a situation 
story. It was one of the most difficult stories 
I ever wrote, because I had not yet de- 
veloped enough skill and craftsmanship to 
think it out before I wrote it. I was too 
entranced by the “situation”—a man re- 
gaining consciousness in a coffin on the way 
to his own funeral—to do more than mar- 
vel at my originality. That was the situa- 
tion. All of it. Just an innocent idea that 
popped into my head one day when there 
was nothing else in it. It seemed like such 
an elegant idea that I immediately sat 
down and started furiously writing the book 
—even the title was a natural. The only 
thing was, as I progressed more and more 
slowly: Who was the man? Why was he 
in the coffin? How does he get out? Be- 
lieve me, never again. Never again, I 
swore, would I sit down to write a book 
without having the last chapter clear in 
my mind. 





“Nice Meeting You, Dana” 


We met Dana Lyon the other day, and we 
were delighted. She is a big, handsome woman, 
with a strong motherly touch, who gives gen- 
erously of herself. “I want to share my ex- 
periences as a writer with other writers,” she 
says.” Dana has had considerable success— 
more than most of us. One of her books, 
“The Frightened Child,” grossed her $30,000 
in royalties. Along with the success, there was 
much discouragement, and she felt every penny 
well earned. Although the author of half a 
dozen novels she has always been a part-time 
writer. “I have too much energy to sit at the 


typewriter all day. I usually do my writing 
for a couple of hours at night after the job.” 
Dana lives in San Francisco where she is 
working as statistician for the Teamsters Union, 
and along the way she has also brought up a 
son and daughter, both of whom have made 
a grandmother out of her — a very lively, young 
grandmother. Dana hasn’t written much during 
the last year . . . but watch out for her... 
her last word is by no means written. “Whenever 
I write an article for ‘Writer’s Digest’,” she 
says, “I am usually ready to go again.” 
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What's a “Good” Situation 


There is one thing that is more difficult 
to acquire than a situation and that is the 
ability to recognize a situation that is no 
darned good. I have had dozens that I 
discarded with a hopeless sense of loss, be- 
cause after all, ideas are pretty hard to 
come by. One way of recognizing a good 
one is the sense of excitement it gives you. 
A feeling that this is going to be your next 
book—or short story or play or whatever— 
and that it holds the seed of what will even- 
tually become a sound, well rounded plot. 
If the situation appeals more to your head 
than your heart, I’d say the hell with it. 

If you want an analogy, put it like this: 
you meet a beautiful girl, she is delightful, 
a lady, a wonderful housekeeper, miracu- 
lous cook and probably a knockout in bed. 
She would make any guy on earth a magni- 
ficent wife, but dammit, she doesn’t hap- 
pen to stir your blood. You could live with 
her for fifty years without a lift; but you 
could be knocked for a loop by some little 
monkey-faced kid that hadn’t a thing on 
the ball except to make your heart pound 
every time you think of her. Frankly, I’m 
not a man, so I may not know what I’m 
talking about. But it’s the closest I can 
come to letting you in on the secret of the 
germinating of a book. 

After you have a situation that triggers 
you, the most important story element for 
any mystery writer to possess—is the knowl- 
edge of where he is going! It’s like this: 
suppose you are making a trip from New 
York to San Francisco and have to be there 
within a certain time to take a lucrative 
job. If you know where you are going, you 
can take as many side trips as you want. 
But if you know only that you are leaving 
New York but not where you are heading, 
you are as likely as not to end up broke, 
hungry, and jobless, in Kansas. 

Because I didn’t know where I was go- 
ing, It’s My Own Funeral was a stinker 
to write—I might just as well have suf- 
fered over a masterpiece which it wasn’t-- 
and it was only by the grace of God and 
Rinehart that it ever got published. Not 
that it was a bad book, just kind of crazy. 
The crook turned out to be the cop, the 
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private eye turned out to be the crook, the 
amateur detective couldn’t solve the mys- 
tery (naturally, since I couldn’t) ; and the 
heroine was homely. I was rebelling against 
every cliché in the field and wanted to 
blast them all. I did. As a postscript, I 
might add that the book sold in spite of 
the method I used, not because of it. 1 
wouldn’t advise anyone to follow my early 
experiments. 


Plotting From a Situation 


How does one build a plot from a situ- 
ation? 

May I tell about The Frightened Child, 
which was published by Harper? I’d had 
the idea for years—two people each plan- 
ning to murder the other, and the one who 
succeeds getting caught in his own trap. 
That’s all I had to go on, but I knew it 
was something I wanted to do—no, that’s 
not it exactly, I didn’t want to do it but 
I had to. It wouldn’t let me alone. After 
all, once you’re pregnant, there’s not much 
you can do but go ahead and have the 
baby. 

How would I get this story going? A 
husband and wife, I decided, would be my 
two protagonists. Each wanted to kill the 
other. Therefore, I must have two motives. 
And to me, the motive is the vital factor in 
a mystery, because I’ve read too many of 
them in which the murderer kills without 
sufficient reason. Aside from a lot of cretins 
and natural-born hoodlums, very few peo- 
ple are going to erase another without some 
strong motive. 

My two people came from an upper 
middle class walk in life, and I knew that, 
if they planned murder, they damned well 
had to have a powerful reason for it. But 
who was going to get there first? The 
man or woman? And what was going 
to happen to the one who was left? If one 
of them gets killed and the other one exe- 
cuted, where is the sympathetic character 
that the reader must be pulling for? 

Pause, while I iron this out. 
days. 

Finally I had them both plan murder, 
but (since I had decided to make the 
woman my sympathetic character) I gave 
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“Do you have a dogeared copy? He’s coming to dinner.” 


her what might be called a benevolent 
motive. She must kill her husband in order 
to save her own life, but she wanted to save 
her own life only to protect her small son 
by a previous marriage, a boy who stands 
to inherit a large fortune and his step- 
father, her husband, is determined to get 
it. She knows he is planning to kill her; 
she knows that if he succeeds, her son is 
doomed; and, being a woman recently in 
this country from Poland and knowing 
little if anything about the workings of the 
law, she decides that the only way she can 
save herself and her son is to kill the man. 
The husband’s motive is obvious, of course; 
he must get the boy’s mother out of the 
way in order to become sole guardian of 
the child and, eventually, his fortune. 


Don’t think for a minute that this sort 
of plotting went easily. It took weeks of 
doping out, of discarding ideas that didn’t 
fit, that wouldn’t merge with the basic 
situation, of figuring out how I could have 
an intelligent woman as my main character 
and yet one who was ignorant of our laws, 
with the ultimate solution of making her 


a foreigner. But for every idea, I had to 
dig up some reason for its existence: why 
was she in this country; how did her son 
happen to be in line of inheritance when 
she wasn’t; who was the man she eventu- 
ally married . . . .? The deadly, dreadful 
plotting went on and on; but the point is, 
if I hadn’t been in love with my idea to 
start with, I would have discarded the story 
over and over again; it was wearing me 
out, exasperating me, exhausting me, and 
yet it would not be denied. It simply had 
to be written. 

The hurdles were terrific. My woman, 
Anya, had to be the one to survive; but 
then, if she does, and succeeds in killing 
her husband, she will have to suffer at the 
hands of the law. But she is my sympathetic 
character, so she has to come out clean. 
But then where is my lovely basic idea? 
And, of course, if the husband succeeds in 
killing her, there goes my heroine. It was 
just plain hell. 

But thinking and finagling, plotting and 
planning, originating and discarding, finally 
won out in the long run. It was either lick 
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or be licked and I| sure wasn’t going to be 
licked after all this time and hard brain 
work. I finally came up with a gimmick. 
The guy puts an overdose of sleeping pills 
in his wife’s water carafe which sits on the 
night table between their beds (he has al- 
ready planted the idea in her doctor’s mind 
that she is slightly wacky). But in the mid- 
dle of the night he gets an excrutiating 
attack of kidney colic (this has also been 
planted) and yells for his sleeping medicine 
which his wife automatically gives him, 
also handing him a glass of water from the 
carafe to wash it down with. It isn’t until 
he has taken the sleeping pill, and the 
loaded water, that he realizes the spot he’s 
in and when he tries to get help he is 
overcome and makes his permanent exit. 


The real trick about this book was the 
fact that the courtroom scene, taking up a 
third of the contents, never shows Anya’s 
innocence. How can it? Who is there to 
prove it? She doesn’t know what happened 
any more than anyone else does, the jury 
doesn’t, the lawyers don’t. In most court- 
room scenes, the real culprit is finally un- 
veiled and the poor innocent defendant set 
free. But there was no scapegot to offer, 
there was nothing but logic to convince 
the jury and, even more, to convince the 
reader; and I don’t mind saying that this 
was one of the toughest jobs of my career. 
I felt that I had achieved a masterpiece 
when I got through with the courtroom 
scene, and that was undoubtedly why 20- 
Century-Fox paid me $30,000 for it. Is it 
necessary for me to point out that in the 
movie (“The House on Telegraph Hill’) 
the courtroom scene was entirely omitted? 
So was practically everything else. The 
story wasn’t even laid in San Francisco. 
Oh, well.... 

So theré you have the planning and 
execution of a book from basic situation to 
finished product, and all I can say is I’m 
glad to have this book behind me and not 
still waiting to be born. 


Can You Use True Life? 


I should like, now, to make a point that 
many new young writers are not quite clear 
on. If you come across an amazing story 
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from life, and write it in the way it hap- 
pened, is it bound to sell . . . or at least 
get the editor’s attention? Nothing could 
be further from the truth, no matter how 
skillfully it’s written, because episodes from 
life have no ending! A book does. And 
most of the unusual true life stories, more- 
over, actually sound incredible when writ- 
ten as fiction. The sudden turn of events 
due to fate and coincidence, and the ab- 
sence of a clear cut resolution of the prob- 
lem facing the main character at the start 
of the story, are the hurdles that keep real 
life stories out of print. The reader says: 
“What's the point?” or “It couldn’t hap- 
pen!” 

I am bringing this up now because my 
latest book, “The Tentacles” was taken 
from a real life situation, but was fiction- 
ized until even the people most involved 
did not recognize it. In my book, the open- 
ing situation was this: a woman lying on 
the beach, hears a cry for help, and in- 
stinctively leaps to her feet. Far out in 
the water is her father-in-law, drowning, 
and just as she is about to leap in and 
rescue him, she pauses, her arms outflung. 
Does she want to save him or not? (If it 
had been my own father-in-law, I’d just 
have relaxed on the sand and had a ciga- 
rette). My book takes this situation and is 
devoted to the why of that brief hesitation; 
at the end, she has made her decision. 

My original situation-idea came from 
true life: I knew of a true situation where 
a triangle existed between a woman, her 
husband, and the husband’s father. There 
was a terrific struggle between the woman 
and her father-in-law for the possession of 
the husband. As I wrote it, the opening 
situation of the girl on the beach was fic- 
tion. I highlighted it this way for the sake 
of drama that could be instantly visualized 
and understood. The plot, the characters, 
the setting, and moreover, the denouement, 
were the result of craftsmanship acquired 
after millions of words of writing. Ten 
years ago I would have written it just the 
way it happened. 
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News coming through from Crowell-Col- 
lier has been thin, with no drastic changes 
of any kind reported so far. Editor-in-Chief 
and publisher, Paul C. Smith had one an- 
nouncement to make—Kenneth McCardle, 
head of the Editorial pages of the San 
Francisco Chronicle has taken a six months 
leave of absence from the Chronicle, “to 
work closely with Mr. Smith on editorial 
policy.” A spokesman said, “1955 will see 
Collier’s back in the black once more. Con- 
tents will lean more toward public affairs, 
finance and a wider range of interests rath- 
er than toward fantasy and space ships. 
Colliers will try out serials with subject 
themes which are both controversial and 
original. 

American Magazine will also change its 
editorial approach. More attention will be 
given to the opportunities of leisure time 
and articles on how to use that leisure time 
will be published. More sports, travel and 
entertainment will fill the American pages 
than heretofore. No other editorial infor- 
mation other than this was given out—but 
there is a feeling of impending change in 
the air. 

Florence Schetty, Managing Editor at 
True Confessions says that though the mag- 
azine’s old inventory has not yet been clear- 
ed away, new material is being bought 
every day. Mrs. Schetty says, “We urgently 
need 5,000 to 6,000 word, highly keyed, 
strong, emotional stories, both in plot and 
in the writing. 


“My feeling is that while there is no par- 
ticular age group reading True Confessions, 
both old and young subscribe to it, we’d 
rather put slightly more emphasis on slant- 
ing toward the teenagers and those in their 
early twenties. 

“We are also badly in need of 20,000 
word novels for our Special Book Length, 
and we will pay 4c a word for them. Writ- 
ers might query first with outlines to make 
sure we haven’t used something similar. No 
taboos as to subject matter. We are anxious 
to see some 10,000 word lengths too, and 
will pay 4c and 5c, depending on the merit 
of the story. 

“We use eight average length stories in 
each issue and can afford to choose care- 
fully those offering the best the writer can 
give. 

“Don’t write for me,” the popular Mrs. 
Schetty warns, ‘I want my readers pleased 
—they are my first consideration. Lots of 
stories don’t sell simply because writers are 
coasting along either with the same plot 
backgrounds or using the same outdated 
situations. Characters and story ideas must 
have freshness in approach; our readers ex- 
pect it of us. We have led the confession 
field for many years and we will continue 
to do so by not disappointing our readers. 
Give us your best and we'll buy it. 

“We have a new department. Each 
month we will use what we call a “fact 
piece” dealing with unusual, sensational 
and controversial subjects. These can be 
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educational in that there is a resolution of 
the problem. Any subject for this, and again 
—no taboos. Keep within 3,000 words. A 
special rate will be paid, not yet decided 
upon. . . No poetry is wanted as we are 
overstocked for some time to come.” Send 
manuscripts to True Confessions, 67 West 
44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 

..True Police Cases Editor Joe Corona an- 
nounces the appointment of Marietta 
Blackmon as Associate Editor. Miss Black- 
mon was formerly with Your Life as Manu- 
scripts Editor but has always had an ab- 
sorbing interest in the detective field. With 
Rene Buse and Carmena Freeman, Miss 
Blackmon makes the third woman Editor 
on the crime books. 

“We use true fact articles only on True 
Police Cases,” says Miss Blackmon “word 
lengths—5,000, average. Payment is from 
$150 to $350 for these. We are also inter- 
ested in seeing longer pieces up to 9,000 
words, and pay $350 for them. 

“We like sensational crime cases in the 
news. One, “By Whip and Terror,” in our 
next issue, is about the four teenagers now 
being held on charges of first degree mur- 
der. Led by a schizophrenic youth, they 
prowled through Brooklyn on a crusade to 
remove derelicts and bums from the parks. 
A look into the background of these boys 
shows that all came from good families, 
and with the exception of the leader, had 
high IQs. 

“Another eye-catcher, entitled “Exposing 
the Marilyn Monroe calendar,“ deals with 
a gang of cheaters who worked through the 
mail offering “unretouched pictures of 
Marilyn Monroe in every pose.” These men 
were making $5,000 a day until John Pen- 
dergast of the Los Angeles Vice Squad 
caught up with them. The Sheppard Case 
is another case scheduled for publication 
soon.” Send material to the magazine at 
67 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Real Police Stories (Fawcett Publications, 
67 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y.) 
Joseph Piazza, editor of this bi-monthly 
says: “We are in immediate need of 5,000 
to 6,500 word true stories, both old or cur- 
rent, covering almost any type of crime, 
‘but with a preferance for those involving 
homicide. Stories must have a strong mys- 
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tery element and stress detective work. 
Those cases which require the work of 
special technical and scientific branches of 
police departments are of particular interest. 

“We like well-thought-out articles ‘like 
the one in the current issue (Speak Well 
of the Dead—Dec., 1954) comparing the 
recent Montgomery Ward Thorne case with 
the Elizabeth Cook case of 1932, both sur- 
prisingly parallel in details. Both young 
people were heirs to a considerable for- 
tune, both died suddenly and under ex- 
tremely suspicious circumstances. Original 
medical reports were rejected and bodies 
were re-examined several times. Inquests 
were lengthy and. brought forth sensational 
developments. And, finally, the verdicts of 
“death by natural causes” satisfied neither 
the coroner nor the public. Both cases are 
officially closed, but people will always 
wonder: How could such heretofor healthy 
youths have died so suddenly without show- 
ing symptoms of their cause of death— 
a fact that puzzled even the examining 
pathologists.” 

“Real Police Stories also uses true 
short pieces, from 300 to 1,000 words. These 
should be brightly written, have a humorous 
twist, or an ironic or tricky slant for a punch 
ending. For instance, a crime situation 
where a well-laid plot is disrupted by fate 
or coincidence would make an acceptable 
piece, providing the writing is good, of 
course. 

“Short pieces are paid at the rate of 
five cents a word. The long stories at the 
rate of three cents per word, both on ac- 
ceptance. Please query on the longer stories 
before writing.” 

Also at Fawcett, 67 West 44th St., is 
the handy man’s magazine, Mechanix 
Illustrated. 

Two departments of the monthly maga- 
zine Mechanix Illustrated want material. 
Crafts & Hobbies with Robert Brightman in 
charge, and the Feature Section with Larry 
Sanders buying. For Crafts & Hobbies 
how-to articles and picture-stories on all 
kinds of spare time hobbies. Subjects cover 
a wide range—from photography, wood 
and metal working, to home furniture re- 
pair. $250 for a lead article with pictures, 
with $15 paid for a single photo. Larry 
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Sanders is looking for self-help-self-im- 
provement, new invention ideas and per- 
sonal success stories. $75 to $250 here. How 
to put ideas into cash articles especially 
wanted now. William Parker is the Editor 
of Mechanix Illustrated. Address, 67 W. 
44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Everywoman’s Editor, Gilbert Cook has 
resigned, No one has yet been appointed 
in his place, and his future plans are un- 
known up to now. 

Fantastic (Ziff-Davis) is at 366 Madison 
Ave. New York 17, New York. Editor 
Howard Browne who found time to write 
a book, sell it to a soft cover publisher 
and the movies, still runs his job on two of 
the Ziff-Davis publications, He says, “More 
stories would sell us if writers would mod- 
ernize their backgrounds. We don’t want 


fantasy, science fiction of “other worlds” 
and about the “war between worlds”. We 
want stories about Joe Blow who lives 
around the corner, has an extra room to 
rent, and finds that the boarder his wife 
rented the room to, wears a green veil over 
his face when he sleeps. (Never mind how 
she knew, maybe he left the door open) 
Anyway, you take it from there. 

“A representative story for us must have 
plenty of action and dialogue. We publish 
many fantasy stories that are standard in 
theme, but that’s because we don’t get 
enough good ones. With so many titles on 
the stands, most of them are covered up 
among the other publications. Payment 
per word has dropped all through the mar- 
ket for our type book, and we pay one cent 
a word, just like almost everybody else. 











“We hope that this overcrowding of titles 
will thin down so that we can again up our 
word rate.” 

Popular Electronics is a brand new mar- 
ket—but not for everybody. The new Edi- 
tor, Oliver Read, describes his magazine 
this way, “the closest analogy would be to 
say that our book will do for electronics 
what Popular Mechanics does for the home 
mechanic and what Popular Science does 
for those interested in science. We will 
cover tape recording and all electronics on 
a practical level. We want articles on how 
to do it, how to use it, and what to do 
with it. We'd like to keep within our 1,000 
word space limit, and we will pay 5c a 
word to begin with. Professional photo- 
graphs will be paid for at special rates. 

“Obviously this is not a market for every 
freelance writer. Experience is needed and 
familiarity with electronic devices is a must, 
to lend authenticity to articles slanted for 
our book. But this subject is one which in- 
terests many people, so we don’t anticipate 
any shortage of manuscripts. 

We will need “Science-Fiction” type stor- 
ies of applications for electronics if they 
are based on fact rather than sheer fancy.” 

A trial run of Popular Electronics sold 
so well, Ziff-Davis Company was convinced 
that a vast audience waited eagerly for just 
such a magazine. Send material to Mr. 
Read at 366 Madison Ave. New York 17, 
New York. 

Real, 10 East 40th St., New York 17, 
New York, has nothing but good news to 
report. Editorial Director, Norman Lob- 
senz is looking particularly for short fea- 
tures for a new department, “It’s A Man’s 
World.” Maximum word length 1,000— 
subjects to appeal to men. 

There’s another department of Real for 
which we are buying. This is “Nice Work 
If You Can Get It.” These would be 
stories about men whose jobs are offbeat but 
fascinating. Generally they will be involved 
with either something adventurous or with 
girls, in the latter case giving us a chance 
to run a little cheesecake. An example is 
* the man who runs the gymnasium and trains 
starlets for a Hollywood studio. 

As far as rates are concerned, I do not 
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like to set flat rates or rates based on word- 
ages. It’s my feeling that stories have a 
particular value for a magazine and should 
be paid for on this basis rather than on the 
basis of length, position, or some automatic 
computation. We are slowly going to try 
to improve our rates when the story war- 
rants it. 

I cannot emphasize too highly the fact 
that there’s too much sloppy, padded writ- 
ing; I am emphasizing good writing in the 
magazine. 

Real uses a monthly 15,000 word book 
condensation—also male slant. Rates are 
about average for the men’s magazines. 
Profiles, medical articles and some science 
pieces are also bought at unstated rates. 

Woman’s Day, 19 West 44th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. One of the foremost maga- 
zines in the women’s service field. Woman’s 
Day buys fiction, articles, how-to pieces and 
an occasional picture story at very good 
rates. 

Specifically, the magazine aims at “help- 
ful service” and wants neither to preach 
to nor instruct its readers. Woman’s Day 
has found that personal experience articles 
are one of the most effective ways to give 
this service. 

Articles of about 1,800 words, on subjects 
of interest to women of all ages, are liked. 
New stories are usually assigned, but ideas 
for these features are bought. At present 
there is a need for short, first-person fillers 
for one-or two-column length. 

The How-To Department is also open 
for ideas and outlines. How-to-make-it, 
how-to-do-it and how-to-fix-it sums up what 
is wanted. 

Betty Finnan, Fiction Editor of Woman’s 
Day, has a few basic suggestions which will 
be good news to writers now knocking them- 
selves out on “mood” stories. She says: “For 
me, plot, theme, or whatever you want to 
call it, makes the story. I am not interested 
in the essay type thing. I don’t care for 
fragmentary stories which leave the reader 
wondering if he’s lost a page out of the 
magazine. A story must have a beginning, a 
middle and an ending, and no esoteric little 
numbers of the ‘slice of life’ type which let 
the reader down are wanted here. This 
doesn’t follow that a story must have a 
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happy ending; it simply means that it must 
have a natural ending, evolving from a se- 
quence of believable events, so that the 
reader will be satisfied. We want third per- 
son, human interest stories of 5000 words, 
or less. Good rates. Address, 19 West 44th 
St., New York 36, New York. 

American Mercury, 11 East 36th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. Joseph B. Breed, Managing 
Editor, says that his magazine probably uses 
more freelance material than similar publi- 
cations on the stands. He says: “We are 
publishing about a year and a half, and our 
circulation has risen steadily. In looking 
over the last three issues, writers will notice 
that in content the tone is lighter, the sub- 
ject matter broader, and that articles of 
general interest predominate. We still use 
from five to seven assigned political articles. 

Harper's, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Y. Managing Editor, Russell Lynes, re- 
ports that articles for Harper’s are both 
assigned and freelance. “We buy articles 
covering politics, economics, the arts and 
some on scientific subjects. Our aim is a well 
balanced diet for the intelligent reader. We 
are interested in news-connected articles, 
that is reporting in perspective, rather than 
on-the-spot reporting. 

“Articles of scientific slant are not neces- 
sarily written by scientists, but can be turned 
out by good science writers. We go to end- 
less trouble checking these as to accuracy of 
background, and if the writer is unable to 
check his source, we will do it for him. All 
kinds of unpleasantness can result when 
facts are incorrect. 

“We like profiles on political figures or 
other people prominent in the news. Fore- 
casts on elections, sidelines on party politics 
are good here too. 

“For fiction, Harper’s likes off-beat sto- 


ries. Humor is especially appreciated for 
these. Our best word-length is between 3500 
and 5000 to 6000. Prices start at $250, 
though more is paid depending on how 
much we like it.” Poetry is used in every 
issue. High quality, with rates by arrange- 
ment. Query with outlines on all articles. 

Your Life group, 270 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., includes Your Life, a bi- 


monthly, Woman’s Life and Your Health, 
quarterlies, Your Personality and Marriage 
Magazine, bi-annuals, Douglas Lurton, pub- 
lisher-editor, reports that buying which 
has been light for the past few months is 
now picking up. These magazines require 
entertaining, authentic, informative articles 
that tie-in specifically and concretely into 
the reader’s life. 

Current preference is for anecdotal treat- 
ment and personality profiles, either in first 
or third person. This market buys from 
professional people and non-professionals; 
from noted writers and from beginners 
whose manuscripts come in “over the tran- 
som.” Some ideas are discussed in person 
or on the basis of outlines with established. 
writers. Illustrations rarely used. Fillers 
and occasionally brief verse are used. 

Broadly speaking this group deals with 
inspirational themes, personality develop- 
ment, better understanding of human rela- 
tions, mental and physical problems of 
everyday life. 

Your Life, Today's Guide to Desirable 
Living, has the broadest appeal: inspiration, 
every day psychology, health, manners, 
quizzes, love, success for men and women. 

Woman’s Life, often using a lighter 
touch, deals with the interests and problems 
of girls and women of all ages with person- 
ality development, human relations, love 
and home or career themes predominating. 

Your Health, deals with all phases of 
physical and mental health of men, women, 
and children. Articles must be extremely 
accurate and readable. Manuscripts are ac- 
cepted from both professional and lay 
contributors. 

Your Personality, as the title implies, is 
focussed on personality analysis and de- 
velopment; problems in human relation- 
ships affecting the individual in home and 
career. 

Marriage Magazine centers on articles 
dealing with a multitude of marital prob- 
lems and relationships in and away from 
the home; sex, children, financing, divorce, 
religion, etc. 

Lengths from 1200 to 2000 words are 


common and several shorter pieces are 
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used in each issue. Decisions are usually 
within two weeks. Rates are good, varying 
with value of the article to the magazine. 
All manuscripts are considered for all maga- 
zines in the group. 

Abingdon $7500 Award Competition is 
its 3rd attempt to encourage the writing of 
important books in the religious field. Any 
unpublished manuscript excepting fiction 
and poetry, is eligible for consideration. 
The award will go to whomever accom- 
plishes the greatest good for the Christian 
faith and Christian living among the peoples 
of the world. For further information write, 
“Award Editor, Abingdon Press, 150 5th 
Ave., New York, 11, New York. Intention 
to submit a manuscript must be filed before 
Nov. Ist, 1954, and the finished work must 
be turned in by March Ist, 1955. The 
winner will be announced on Oct. Ist, 
1955. 

Avon Books Long time editor Charles 
Byrnes, has left to go into a business part- 
nership. No new editor has yet been an- 
nounced. It might be well to wait on paper 
backs for this house for a time. 

Abram Leon Sachar Award of $1,000 
for an unpublished, creative work of Jewish 
content has just been announced. Manu- 
scripts must be submitted by Feb. 1955. 
Publication of any submitted entries must 
be postponed until Sept. Ist 1955, to qual- 
ify. Write for further information to, Secre- 
tary, Sachar Award Committee, care of 
B’Nai, B'rith Hillel Foundation, 165 West 
46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Man’s Life, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. Editor Don Phares reports that 
the magazine has upped its circulation to 
the point where figures show an appreci- 
able profit compared to last year. Though 
no immediate plans are in the air for mak- 
ing Man’s Life a monthly, it is a likely 
possibility. “We like controversial topics 
in articles occassionally,” says Mr. Phares, 
“but not of the ‘pro’ and ‘con’ type—these 
are assigned. In our Nov. 1953 issue, we 
had two men comparing American wives 
and sweethearts with those from foreign 
shores. Then we had two women doing 
the same, the columns side by side, reporting 
on foreign husbands and lovers versus the 
domestic variety. We like articles of this 
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type, and if letters in the mail are any 
indication, they really pulled readers. 

“Cheesecake is practically taboo here un- 
less the article calls for it, but we do use 
sex stories on occasion. There’s one in the 
current issue, “I Wouldn’t Marry a Vir- 
gin,” certainly a cheesecake title, which is 
written in a serious vein, and is in very 
good taste. The last two issues of Man’s 
Life carried no fiction. Why? We just 
haven’t been getting strong enough stories, 
and we do need some. We want articles 
up to 3500 words and fiction up to 5000 
words and pay up to $200, on acceptance.” 

Your Romance (same company) the 
confession magazine, has folded. Betty 
Phares, Editor, has left to work on her his- 
torical novel, and has no plans to locate 
elsewhere. 

Ralph Daigh’s report of the result of his 
tour on a “Watch Fawcett” campaign 
proved that the magazine business on the 
whole is definitely on the upswing. Speeches 
before Ford and General Motors advertisers 
in Detroit and Chicago climaxed the trip. 

Mr. Daigh was especially gratified at the 
improvement in the circulation of Cavalier, 
which has picked up considerably when it 
went monthly with the August issue. It was 
bi-monthly before that, and was established 
in January, 1953. He said, “I am pleased 
with Cavalier under the leadership of our 
new Editor, Jim O’Connell, and I expect 
the magazine to do very well from now on. 
It’s moving 300,000 copies a month at a 
quarter on the newstands.” 

We spoke to Mr. O’Connell, whose en- 
thusiasm for the magazine was evidenced 
at once. He says, “We are looking for im- 
portant lead articles. We have a terrific 
adventure piece, “Human Submarine Es- 
capes,” in a coming issue. This one is 
about a Czech who made up an ingenious 
“Frog Man” suit from an old gas mask 
and pieces of rubber, stayed under water 
interminably and so managed to make his 
escape. We will pay $750 for a good lead 
article. 

“We want to see adventure stories, first 
and third person about the contemporary 
American scene. For instance, one about a 

(Continued on page 72) 
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How To Create 
And Sell Gags 


Gagwriting won’t make you rich or famous, but it can be a 


profitable extra and a great deal of fun. 


By Joseph Marturano 


I am ONE of the unknown men who make 
people like you laugh. I am a gag writer. 
This is a part time occupation, a nice side 
line for writers with a light touch. I send 
my gags to any of the 300 full time free 
lance cartoonists who sell 90% of the car- 
toons you see, or to the 5,000 beginning 
and part time cartoonists who sell the 
remainder. A half dozen gag writers make 
$2,500 a year or more on this literary 
side line; several hundred others make from 
$25 to $100 a month. 

In March, 1946, I made my first gag 
sale to True. Since then I have sold gags 
directly to cartoonists whose art appears in 
all the leading magazines like the New 
Yorker, Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
Ladies Home Journal, This Week, Ameri- 
can Legion, etc., all the way down to 
minor markets paying $10 and less for 
cartoons. 

As I see it, and most cartoonists share 
my view, there can never be enough good 
gag writers. I want to give you pointers 
on how to create good gags, and how to 
avoid wasting both yours and the car- 
toonists’ time. 

The first golden rule which applies here 
as in any other writing field is “study your 
market”—or more correctly “study your 
cartoonist.” Most cartoonists specialize in 
two or three types of gags, and there is 
nothing more annoying to a cartoonist who 
has asked for farm gags than to receive a 
batch of risque girly gags. The cheese gags 
may be terriffic, but if he has to visualize 


a batch of typed gags with not one related 
to his markets, he may take a dim view of 
your gags next time he sees them. Should 
he return your next envelope marked “re- 
fused”, you’ll end up thinking you are no 
good when you might have sold the same 
gags to an artist who draws girly gags. 

When you look over the attached list of 
cartoonists, now in the market for gags, 
don’t get out the first batch of ten or 20 
gags, close your eyes, point your finger, and 
mail them to the guy you hit. 

Every cartoonist will be much happier 
if you select five or six good gags, which 
you think will fit his needs. There are 
only three ways to learn what kind of 
gags the cartoonist wants. You can read 
what the cartoonist himself has written 
about his requirements at the end of this 
article. This is not entirely satisfactory 
because, in writing about his needs, the 
cartoonist is often laconic, and what he 
means by “homey scenes” or “general family 
life” may mean one thing to him and an- 
other thing to you. Regard his own written 
statements as an omen rather than a direc- 
tive. Another way is to send the cartoonist 
four or five of your best gags, and ask for 
comments. Ask him to point out some 
recent cartoons that he would have liked 
to have sold because both the situation and 
the gag appealed to him. Then, you can 
study the cartoonist’s work in the magazine. 
This is fine when you can see 15 or 20 of 
his jobs, but if you can spot only one or two, 
then you have slim evidence to go on. At 
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any odds, it is best to start off with 5 or 10 
gags rather than twice that many. 

The gag writer should “feel his way” 
over a period of time with various cartoon- 
ists in order to grasp the spirit and intent 
of each one. Let’s hear from Cartoonist 
Herbert John Brammeier, Jr., 4647 Lee 
Avenue, St. Louis 15, Mo. 


“At present I have six writers who submit 
batches of ten to fifteen gags perhaps twice a 
month. I select likely prospects and return the 
others within a week, along with any checks they 
may have coming to them (I pay promptly upon 
receipt of payment from the purchasing publica- 
tion). I pay the standard 25% but I make no 
promises to use any of their gags except as I see 
fit. Those I do use may be in my possession a 
year covering all potential markets—longer if 
the material is seasonal—but they are kept track 
of and will be returned when they have covered 
the beat. Two or three times annually I go 
through the warehouse to cull the dead and 
dying. 

“Since becoming a full time cartoonist in 1951, 
however, I have a standard reply for any who 
inquire: you can send periodically as long as 
neither of us is obligated for anything. 

“Several writers send a batch or two, only to 
recede back into outer space without a trace. I’m 
not surprised, considering they haven’t learned 
the trade. Two others submitted for a while and 
“I tried some of their gags, but I guess the re- 
turns were too poor and they too have misted 
away. Byron Langenfeld and I hooked up about 
three years ago and we still sell together—noth- 
ing highly prosperous, but worth while from the 
pay-per-hour end. 

“I have never included myself in any gags- 
wanted. lists. 

“It doesn’t seem reasonable to get particularly 
good material that way—there undoubtedly 
would be pounds of three-by-fives arriving from 
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hopeful writers and possibly a few from estab- 
lished, experienced writers who have caves full of 
them left over from their regular markets. The 
ore would be of low quality I have always 
thought. 

“On the other hand, anyone who goes to the 
trouble to look me up on his own enterprise will 
get my attention and the standard reply. 

“ ... some gag writers call for situations that 
can’t very well be drawn. For example, gags 
built around a sound. I ought to know about the 
elements of a poor cartoon, perhaps, having 
drawn a couple thousand. The end is not yet, 
either. A second thing that some writers find 
cluttering their typewriters is the overemphatic 
capital, underline, and exclamation mark. The 
bulk of the funny gags are at least as good when 
understated. If you have to guidepost the gag for 
the editors, it must be awfully weak. 

“I am of the opinion that there are far too 
many gagwriters but there will never be enough 
good gags. And all gagwriters have my thanks for 
their efforts—it must be a racking trade and, in 
many ways, thankless even for the more success- 
ful.—Herbert John Brammeier, Jr.” 


Before you can think about sending gags 
to a particular cartoonist, you'll want to 
mull over what makes a good gag. 

To my mind there are five basic gags. 
All others are subdivisions or combinations 
of these five. 


1) The Switch-Over Gag 


This gag is simplicity itself. It turns the 
tables on the commonplace and makes it 
novel. Here is an example of this kind of 
§ag- 

A drunk politely raises his hat and says 

to the lady who answered his ring at the 

door: 

“I got separated from your husband, but 

he invited me home to dinner.” 

(Charles Saxon in Saturday Evening Post) 
In creating this gag, my thoughts went 
somewhat like this: A common situation in 
gags is hubby bringing home an unexpected 
guest. How can I switch this? What if the 
guest came home without mine host? Yoicks! 
That’s it. And that was it—for it sold right 
away. 

Here’s my framework for a switch-over: 

(a) the common situation 

(b) the common figure of speech 
(c) the common trait 

(d) the switcheroo 
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Want to look at another example? 
Woman driver speeds through small open- 
ing in heavy traffic and comes out into 
the clear, saying to friend beside her: 

“I’d never have made it if I’d looked.” 

(Ben Roth—Saturday Evening Post) 
You hear common figures of speech every 
day, “Let George do it,” “A penny for your 
thoughts,” “I can stop on a dime,” etc. 

If you keep a notebook, listing these, and 
adding to them as often as possible, you will 
soon have an excellent source for switch- 
over gags. 

2) The Ridiculous-to-the-Extreme Gag 

Feople are usually so inhibited by social 
conventions that once in a while, in real life 
and in cartoons, they react violently. This 
kind of gag catches the surprising, “over- 
board” element in human nature. The char- 
acter, of course, is unaware of the absurdity 
of his behavior, and that’s a great part of 
the humor. Here’s one: 

Waiter with noose around his neck which 

leads out into restaurant enters kitchen 

and says to chef: 

“Better give me table 7’s order right away.” 

(Jerry Marcus in Saturday Evening Post) 

This type of gag, then, is created by 
heightening everyday actions into the ab- 
surd, by taking the ridiculous and playing 
it as normal. Learn the sense of “the ridic- 
ulous played normal” and you have a sure 
seller. 


3) The Carry-On Gag 


This gag could also be called the “Stand- 
by.” It arises out of somebody’s carrying on 
“as usual” when the situation demands that 
he do anything but that. Occupation, nation- 
ality, ways of thinking, geographic locale, 
are all bases for acting in a habitual man- 
ner, like this one: 

Sports announcer speaks excitedly into 

radio mike while boxers turn to look at 

him because he is describing non-existent 
happenings about them in the ring: 
“Now Gillardo brings a fierce right to 
Wilson’s jaw! Wilson counters with a 
terrific uppercut—Gillardo is staggered, 
but manages a sharp left hook to the 
body.” 
(Chon Day in Saturday Evening Post) 


4) The Non-Recognition 


This one might be called the Springboard 
for it depends simply on the character who, 
in his action or words, shows that he does 
not recognize or completely misunderstands 
the situation on hand. Example: 

Process server standing at opened front 

door. Wife says to hubby, who is hiding 

in hall closet to escape from process 
server: 

“It’s for you, dear. Something about a 

summons.” (Henry Boltinoff—Saturday 

Evening Post.) 


5) The Gadget 


Here a gadget is used in such an unex- 
pected and novel way that it becomes incon- 
gruous and intrinsically funny. It isn’t good 
enough to have a flower pot and show it 
being used as a money bank. 

One of mine on gadgets was as follows: 
Golfer whose ball was going to land into 
small lake on golf course is pleased to see 
the golf ball caught on the nose of a seal 
who comes up for that purpose .. . to 
catch balls that would have gone back 
into the lake and toss them back. Golfer 
says to partner: 

“That new groundskeeper has the most 

wonderful ideas.” 

(Ed Reed, Off the Record, 
Register-Tribune Syndicate) 

These, then, are my five major gag-bases. 
You will make up your own, like every other 
cartoonist and gagwriter, but most of them 
will come pretty close in concept to the ones 
I listed. The main thing is that you have 
some definite patterns for humor in mind, 
and that you test your gags against them 
to see if the switch-over really is a switch- 
over and not just a slight bending of a very 
old angle. 

Many cartoonists have told me that some 
of their gagwriters try too hard to be origi- 
nal... that they try and create humor by 
manufacturing preposterous situations in 
which the main character is a fool in every- 
one’s eyes including his own. 

There’s a number of books on cartoon- 
ing, and one of them, “Tips on Gag Car- 
tooning,” offers some special ideas to gag 
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writers. “Tips on Gag Gartooning” is an 
8x11 mimeographed $1 book, self-published 
by cartoonist Bill Gray, P.O. Box 185, Red 
Bank, N. J. 

Selling Your Gags 

The following list of cartoonists are all 
professionals earning over $1,000 a year, 
and are now in the market for gags. Most 
of them pay the usual 25% fee on receipt 
of payment. Some pay a flat fee. When you 
have studied the listing and have picked 
your cartoonists, sit down and write new 
gags with their requirements in mind. It 
may be best to write to them first and see 
what exactly they want. If you are a begin- 
ner better try for the minor cartoonists first. 
You can always find these by looking 
through trade journals and some of the 
other minor markets. 

On the whole cartoonists are a sincere, 
honest, hard-working bunch. It is most 
rarely that one will go bad on you, but it 
happens, as in all other walks of life. Don’t 
go mad if you see a published gag by Joe 
Brush which is just like the one you sent 
him last week, and no check is forthcoming. 
Once in a while the same gag will be sent 
by two people, and the other fellow’s gets 
there first. 

Once you have started working with a 
cartoonist, it’s a good working plan to send 
him regular contributions. The better you 
get to know him, the better you will do, and 
he’ll always give you consideration. 


How to Submit Your Gag 
1) Type on a 3x5 slip of paper 
a) Your name and address 
b) The number of the gag 
c) Paragraph explaining the situation 
d). Caption if any. 





Joseph Marturano 
199 N. Fullerton 
Montclair, N. J. 


Child fiddling with television or radio set. 
Hostess says to child’s mother: 


No. 23,459 


“Oh, leave him alone. It’s broke. 
Maybe he can fix it again like he did 
last time.” 
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It is important to number the gag, so the 
cartoonist can quickly tell you what gag he 
is holding. Keep a carbon for your own rec- 
ords, and attach to it the name and address 
of the cartoonist te whom it was sent. The 
amount of records you keep is up to you, 
but it is a good idea to know when and 
where gags went. Do I need to mention that 
it is sudden death for you as a free lancer to 
send the same gag to two cartoonists at the 
same time? 

Four file boxes, size 3x5, make a good fil- 
ing system. Label them: IN, OUT, HELD, 
SOLD. When OUT, file the carbons under 
the name of the cartoonist to whom they 
have been sent. When they return, mark 
any held and file carbon under cartoonist’s 
name in HELD file box. Carbons and origi- 
nals can be filed IN under the name of the 
cartoonist they are to go to next, so you will 
always have material ready to go when pre- 
vious batch comes back. When a gag is sold, 
take carbon from HI*LD and place in SOLD 


box, under cartoonist’s name of course. 


The number of gags sent to a cartoonist 
in one batch varies. I send fifteen, occasion- 
ally twenty. A stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope must always be enclosed. 

Would you like to hear from a big time 
cartoonist; someone in the big five figure 
bracket? I asked Frank Adams to drop a 
personal note to the editor of Wrirer’s 
Dicest. Here are some of his cornments: 


I have a specific need for gag materia] having 
to do with various forms of industry. 

In addition to my daily Syndicated panel DAY 
SHIFT I have a number of industrial publica- 
tions that I furnish all cartoons for. This runs 
into sometimes as many as twenty ideas a weck 
that I have to get from some source. 

I would buy many more ideas if I could find 
fresh humor and humor that fits into my es- 
tablished feeling. 

For instance, my DAY SHIFT (it is used 
daily in papers all over the world, Canada, Ha- 
waii, U. S., Australia, etc.) carries a particular 
feeling. I like to think it is a warm feeling of 
humor between a group of workmen whose only 
social life consists mainly in their travelling to- 
gether to and from work. I want to bring out the 
frustrations of the modern workaday world. Frus- 
trations stemming from high taxes, inflation, per- 
sonality defects in their co-workers, traffic 
frustration . . . ALL the frustration of 1954. 

. . « guess what kind of material I get by the 
ream! 
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1. The gag will usually be out of character in 

that it is: 

a. A sex gag. 

b. A gag about domestic life, man and wife 
strife, etc, that came and went with 
Bringing Up Father. 

c. Completely non industrial. 

d. Something a workman would not or 
could not say, etc. 

The gag will be a rehash of an old gag I’ve 

been thru time and time again. 

3. The mechanics of the gag will be trite. 

4. The humor is understandable to only a few 
or a specific class. 

5. There has not been the slightest attempt to 
get at what I want but rather than that a 
stack of weak gags is thrown at me in hopes 
that something might click. 

6, Upon buying a gag from a writer, I am then 
flooded with all the rejects he has written and 
not sold for years. These I barely have the 
heart to wade thru. 


rm 


I had a gag writer write me that AT LAST 
he has ended a long study of DAY SHIFT and 
was ready to submit again as he knew what it 
was I wanted. He sent a batch of gags along. 
They were the same as before, quite unlike the 
established feeling of DAY SHIFT. For instance 
my character Clarence was speaking a line. . . 
in one of his gags. Clarence as millions of readers 
know, is mute, . . but the gag writer didn’t even 
catch it. He COULDN’T have studied it. 

What I am looking for more than anything is 
a gag writer who can come up with really good 
material. 

My sights are high, . . . maybe too high. I 
have one man of this calibre. He is the man re- 
sponsible for most Dennis The Menace gags, 
Hank Ketchams wonderful panel in my syndicate. 
. .. but he is dying with muscular dystrophy and 
able to turn out very little work at rare moments. 
Surely there is a man somewhere, healthy, vigor- 
ous with an ability to do really funny material. 





I'd rather get a single gag that fits than have 
a writer work all night on several that he ‘hopes’ 
might fit. 

I’ve had ten years experience of free lance 
selling and eighteen months of syndication with 
what I believe to be far more than usual success 
and I fully believe the answer is to get quickly 
to the bottom of what is wanted. In my case 
what the editors wanted. In the gagwriter case, 
a deep analysis of what is wanted by the particu- 
lar cartoonist, With a Syndicated cartoonist it is 
a dead serious business with tremendous respon- 
sibilities tied in with time factors. 


A lot of the gagwriters have real ability. Some 
that have the most ability are lazy. . . or occupied 
with other things. I think highly of Mr. Martu- 
rano. There are several better ones like him. 

My biggest peeve is getting too many gags in a 
batch. When this happens it is almost certain 
they don’t have quality. My own DAY SHIFT 
panel and Post-Hall Syndicate is geared to quality 
and to this end we constantly work with more or 
less success. Hope I’ve given you some help here. 
Please call on me any time. It is a privilege to 
let off steam. 


Frank ADAMS 
Skyforest, California 


Magazines For the Trade 


There are a handful of printed or mimeo- 
graphed magazines for the cartoon trade 
(see below in alphabetical order; necessarily 
incomplete, but five of the best are given). 
They are useful to the cartoonist for up-to- 
date market information and many other 
hints, aids, and art instructions. They are 
useful to the gagman who wants to keep 
informed about what’s going on in the car- 
tooning field, and GAG LINES gives him 
information about his own field of gagwrit- 
ing and sears those few cartoonists who 
cheat their gagmen on sales. The others also 
carry material of interest to the gagwriter. 
(1) American Cartoonist, Box 16396, Holly- 
wood 38, California 

(2) Cartoonists Market Letter, 513 Col- 
lege Circle, LaHabra, California 

(3) Gag Lines (a journal for cartoon gag- 
writers), P.O. Box 202, New York 28. 

(4) New York Cartoon News, 123-35 82nd 
Road, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 


Write to them for the cost of a trial sub- 
scription or the price of a sample copy; then 
subscribe to those that fit your needs. 
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MARKETS FOR GAGS “First look.” Send general gags, kids, family, 


sex. “Ten years ago I sold to all major mar- 


foe = Shea ee Be 000 i ae ee from kets. I then started a panel called “Emily 
cartooning. Names, addresses lis y permission. and Mabel” which I syndicate to newspa- 
FRANK ADAMS, Skyforest, Calif. pers from coast to coast. I therefore dropped 
: : out of the free lance field. However I’ve 

Flat fee only; $10 per gag bought for. his decided to get back into it again. In my 


newspaper syndicated column, “Day Shift”; 
$5 per gag sold to trade papers. “Always 
looking for top notch industrial gags that fit 
in with the established feeling of “Day 
Shift.” Please study my strip before submit- 


case I must have first choice on gags. 


ART J. BANACH STUDIO, 2652 N. Nordica 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


ting. Flat fee. $3 to $5 each. “I sell my cartoons 

to newspapers, house organs and advertising 

EMIDIO- ANGELO, 1510 Crest Road, Penn brochures. For subject matter I like domes- 

Wyne, Phila. 11, Pa. tic, home and general gags, children and 
Commission only; 30%, provided I get animals (dogs and cats). 
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“Now Gillardo brings a fierce right to Wilson’s jaw! Wilson 
counters with a terrific uppercut—Gillardo is staggered, but 
manages a sharp left hook to the body.” 























Gag by Joseph Marturano 

Cartoon by Chon Day 

Published by Saturday Evening Post 

Gag writer received $25; Cartoonist received $75 
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JOE BLAZE, Box 202, New York City 28, N. Y. 
Commission only, 50%. “I am not a car- 
toonist, but an agent for gag writers. I sell 
gags for gag writers to many cartoonists and 
I handle the work of 250 gag writers. Gags 
of my clients have appeared in every con- 
ceivable publication. I split all checks re- 
ceived from cartoonists 50-50 with my gag 
writer clients. Hold up sending me work 
until January 1, 1955 as I am committed to 
doing the editing job for several cartoon 
books and can’t take on new clients until 
then. 


DICK BELLAND, 5033 S. Dakota Ave., Wash- 

ington 17, D.C. 
Commission only. 25% to start. “I have been 
selling the Labor Market since 1947. Would 
like to break into other fields, and would 
work with gagwriters for this purpose. I can 
use any type of material. Also interested in 
ideas for spreads and comic strips.” 


GLENN R. BERNHARDT, 1229 A St., Hay- 
ward, California. 
Commission only. 25%. Has published in 
the Post, Colliers, Look and other majors. 
“I want general gags, but am particularly 
interested in strong exaggeration and sub- 
stitution ideas.” 


JOHN BELLINGSLEY, 114 W. Broad St., Grif- 

fin, Ga. 
Commission only. “Regardless of how small 
a sale or how large, I pay the gagwriter 
35% on every cartoon sold, promptly, as 
soon as I get the okay.” J. B. has sold in 
almost 100 different markets—ranging from 
$5 to $100 for a cartoon. Wants general, 
sports, risque girlie gags. 


ALVIN BLOODWORTH, 195 S. Euclid, Up- 

land, California. 
Commission only. 25%. Sells mostly to trade 
magazines. “I am interested in gags for in- 
dustry, business, medical, service station and 
garage gags—no sports—some general. I 
prefer captionless gags, but will work on 
others.” 


LARZ BOURNE, 120 Yorktown St. Oceanside, 
Long Island. 
Commission only. 25%. Has appeared in 
Army Life, Zip, Wham, Nifty, Pack o’ Fun. 
Would like general and girly gags. 


DAN Q. BROWN, 229 E. Madison St., San- 
dusky, Ohio. 
Commission only. 25%. “I prefer general 
gags, no girlie (nothing sexier than might 


appear in the Post. I like gags in which the 
drawing conveys as much of the ideas as the 
caption. Above all, they must be /unny—a 
merely “‘clever” gag no longer rates an okay 
from editors these days.” 


MORLEY BURTEEN, 4520 Tyrone Avenue, 
Sherman Oaks, California. 


Commission only. 25%. “I only buy gags 
periodically. Want trade and sport gags. I 
also need someone who is familiar with hu- 
morous greeting cards.” 


PETER ESTIN, Box 1278, Greenwich, Conn. 
Commission only. 25%. Has appeared in 
The New Yorker, Saturday Evening Post, 
Colliers, and True. “I don’t want gags from 
amateurs. And no “pen pals” please.” 


BILL GRAY, 186 Broad St., Red Bank, N.J. 


Commission only. 25%. Has sold to the Post, 
Better Homes & Gardens, Esquire, and 
others. “I want general gags, around-the- 
home and family stuff. Also sport. Like cap- 
tionless gags.” 


HERB GREEN, 135-30 82nd Drive, Kew Gar- 
dens, N.Y. 


Commission only. 25%. Buys very few gags, 
but will consider something really funny and 
original. Publishes in the majors. 


HARRY G. HARLEY, R.R. No. 2, Welland, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Commission only. 25%. “I want general and 
sports gags. Prefer captionless, but if they 
must have a caption, the shorter, the better. 
In my case, I want them with oodles of 
action.” 


ARTHUR HENRIKSON, 5409 W. Walton St., 
Chicago 51, IIl. 


Commission only. 25%. “I want some gen- 
eral gags—especially around-home type. In 
specialized fields I need medical, radio, ap- 
pliance store, auto repair gags that will 
appeal to the men in these occupations. But 
they must not be made the butt of the joke.” 


HAL HIGDON, 6933 Crandon Avenue, Chicago 
49, Ill. 
Commission only. 25%. Has sold to Brewer’s 
Journal, Southeastern Poultryman, and As- 
sociated Feed Dealer Bi-weekly. “I want 
general gags—good enough to sell to the 
major markets!” 


JACK LEVIEN, Box 130, Richmond, Va. 


Commission only. 20% Medical, general, 
finance and loan gags. 


(Continued on page 78) 








How 


To Handle 


There are definite conventions in the 


handling of kiss scenes for the pulps, 
confessions and slicks. Read the editors 


comments and quotes, and you'll see 


what we mean as the lover’s 


kiss moves from pulp to slick. 


Have you ever considered that there is a 
pretty regular pattern of handling love 
scenes in the different magazines? 


Romantic scenes, like the rest of your 
story, are written towards the general level 
of the reader audience. What you hint at 
for the sophisticated matron who reads 
Harper's Bazaar, for example, you want to 
describe in detail for the teen-ager who 
reads love pulps. 

Always, the editor has to remember who 
is going to read that particular story, and 
so do you. Kiss scenes are a problem be- 
cause the emotions of love are so important, 
so universal and yet so particular. That’s 
why often the scene takes over the writer, 
instead of the writer managing the scene. 
But, if you keep in mind your market, and 
remember some of its romantic conventions, 
your story may sell quicker. 

To help you with romantic scenes we 
asked a number of editors what kind of 
copy they preferred and also what they 
would definitely reject in such situations. 

The first two editors quoted, are repre: 


sentatives of the love pulps. Of course, 
their comments vary, that’s because they 
are individuals and edit two different maga- 
zines—but look at the quotes each selects. 
There is an inevitable similarity in the treat- 
ment, though each story is written by a 
different author. 

The love pulps today live in two worlds; 
the large 8 x 11 flat size issued by Popular 
Publications and the 6x9 small size of the 
love pulps issued mostly by Ned Pines and 
Columbia. Although Popular’s pulps are 
no longer printed on true pulp paper, the 
literary quality of the writing remains 
steady. Their editor, Peggy Graves, says: 
“I would prefer not to use the word “love 
pulp” since I feel “romantic fiction” suits 
our new format much better.” Miss Graves 
offers these examples of romantic fiction 
kiss scenes that please her: 

The Magnificent Maggie — March, 1955, 

Love Short Stories 

“He caught her in his arms, all her soft- 
ness, sweetness, fragrance, and kissed her. 
Bells rang, flags unfurled and celestial 
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Intimate Kiss Scenes 





music rolled and thundered through him. 

Maggie, his Maggie!” 

For Lovers Only — March, 1955, All-Story 
Love 


“Then Kip reached for her, and she was 
against the bigness and strength of him. She 
was lost in his arms, and yet found, too. 
Julie caught her breath and her eyes closed, 
and she knew the warmth of his mouth. 
The warmth spread through her until her 
very blood stream, her whole body was 
kindled by it into tender answering.” 


Alex Samaliman, editor of the Ned Pines, Inc., 
Magazine pulp line, 10 E. 40th St., N. Y.C., 
writes: 

“In the pulp magazines devoted to ro- 
mantic fiction, kissing is far from being 
merely a matter of parlor or park-bench 
entertainment, as it seems to be in real 
life with so many youngsters. The fiction 
kiss is often exalted to a matter of breath- 
taking importance. 

When a heroine is kissed, she can tell 
from the intensity of the procedure whether 
or not she is truly beloved. And in the 


distance she hears the faint tinkle of wed- 
ding bells, moving ever closer. 

Kissing for kissing’s sake is pretty much 
out. And lingering descriptions of kisses are 
rare, since there is always the danger of 
overstepping the bounds of delicacy. Th: 
effect of the kiss, rather than the kiss itself, 
is usually stressed.” 

“It seemed so natural,” says a passage 
in one of our romantic stories, “for his 
arms to reach out to her; it was so right 
being close to his heart. He held her 
tightly, and then, inevitably it seemed, his 
groping lips found hers. The kiss jolted 
through her like a volt of electricity. She 
gasped, fought free, and pulled away.” 

Later: “When they met at the airport 
that evening, she could still feel the tingling 
impact of his lips. . .” 

Still later: “If she’d had any doubts about 
him, they had disappeared in the thrill of 
that kiss.” 

The foregoing passage illustrates how the 
kiss is used to further the action of a story 
—it’s an ideal plot gimmick. The most 
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widely used kiss in love fiction, however, 
is the kiss that takes place at the end of 
the story; following is an example: 


“She wanted to answer, but she couldn’t. 
Rod’s lips came down hard upon her own. 
Maybe it was because of what he’d said 
about balloons that made her heart seem 
to break all its bonds and soar away. But 
she knew as she returned his kiss that its 
destination was heaven!” 

For a time, in editing our publications, 
we tried to be “different” by digging up 
stories which skipped that final kiss. In a 
few instances, we found some stories which 
were effective without benefit of osculation 
—but generally speaking, it was no go. 
We're back to that final kiss again, whether 
the word “kiss” is used or it’s expressed 
something like this: 

“He reached for her then, and she went 
into his arms eagerly. The last of her doubt 
and torment faded before his ardor.” 


The kiss scene, like the chameleon, 
changes its appearance depending on where 
it rests. When your kiss scene comes to 
rest in the pages of a confession story 
magazine, it is a job of another color com- 
pared to the same scene in the pulps. 

Now for Walter Schmidt, editor of Teen Age 
Confessions at 205 East 42nd St., New York 
City. Study the example he gives. You see in- 
stantly how the change is made. 


Mr. Schmidt says: 


“I would not care to comment on how 
other magazines in the confession field 
should handle their kiss scenes, for that is 
their business—some magazines want more 
zing than others. In Teen-Age Confessions 
we try for emotion, but don’t pour too 
much sex into the kiss scene. We are con- 
cerned with a young audience and are wary 
not to pull out all the stops, 1. because 
teenage-pre-marriage is the time in girls’ 
lives when kissing does not always mean sex. 
it is one of the times in their lives—perhaps 
the only time—when kisses of pure love are 
exactly that; 2. we want to keep Teen-Age 
Confessions clean; we want to edit it in 
such a manner that no parent can justifiably 
accuse us of trying to induce sex experi- 
ment by her daughters on the basis of read- 
ing any story or any kiss scene in Teen Age 
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Confessions. Though some editors of con- 
fession books may feel that piling sex upon 
sex will gain circulation, we feel this prem- 
ise is not right for a magazine aimed at 
the girl 13-19.” 

Here are two examples from Teen-Age Con- 
fessions, from “Dangerous Romance,” a story: 

“We were on a bench back of the pool, 
and he put his hands on my shoulders and 
turned me to face him. His eyes held mine 
for a long moment before he kissed me oh, 
so sweetly. Then I heard the intake of 
breath as his arms went swiftly around me 
and gathered me close and his mouth 
found mine again, unrestrained and warmly 
searching and eloquent of his deep desire. 

We were both shaken after the long kiss. 
I laid my head against his shoulder, and 
he held me silently. Then he said, “I love 
you, Rosemary.” 

Mary Gardner, a steady practitioner at con- 
fession story writing, says this on the subject: 

“Treatment of kiss scenes in the confes- 
sions is emotional, of course. But let the 
kiss scene further the action of the par- 
ticular story. Make it emotionally real for 
the reader. Within the emotional frame- 
work, your treatment of a kiss scene depends 
on the story and the characters of your 
hero and heroine—therefore the scene tends 
toward the idealistic, the sensuous, the ten- 
der, the offhand, the funny, the whatever. 

Kiss scenes, in the confessions I’ve written, 
have been—with one exception, when the 
whole story depended on that kiss—entirely 
incidental; I used them only when needed 
to further the story—seduction-imminent; 
welcome-after-absence; tender-marital- 
scene-to-show-heroine-loves-husb.-deeply- 
and-therefore-would-act-as-she-does-in-rest- 
of-story, et al. I find that half my published 
heroes and heroines never got kissed any- 
place at all in their stories. I’d say treatment 
depends on the story.” 

Here are some kiss scenes from Mary 
Gardner stories which have not yet been 
published. We selected new stories because 
they may best reflect any fresh notes that 
may be in the wind. 

From story not yet published by Personal 
Romances: 

“. .. I ran straight into his arms. I didn’t 
know why then—why I felt this awful need 
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MAYBE THE MOVIES DID IT 


when they used to picture an agent as an 
over-dressed character with a cocktail glass in 
one hand and a copy of the racing form in the 
other; one telephone call to the Right Party 
and he makes or breaks a career. At any rate, 
I’ve noticed that new writers have a fuzzy notion 
about what agenting is and what a reputable 
agent does. 

If an agent is worth his keep, he is not a play- 
boy but a hard worker. He must understand the 
technical structure of fiction. He must know 
why one manuscript will very likely sell and 
why another one will very likely not. He must 
know where and when to submit, and weed out 
unfit material in advance. He must be up-to-date 
on market trends and inside information, get 
priority readings and good advance royalties wherever possible for his writers. 
He must help the over-specialized author find better markets and keep sensitive, 
talented people encouraged in the face of first failures. 

Is this glamour? Of course not! It’s just hard work, know-how and integrity. 
How well it pays off you can judge by our accomplishments in one week for 
new clients alone: 

Tied up all rights to Rocky Marciano’s trainer’s handbook. Sold an electrical 
manual for boys to a technical publisher, over the objection of sub-editors. 
Placed a translation of Bibical poetry with an Eastern press and a history of a 
ghost town with a Western University press. Drummed up interest and offers on 
a guide to Alaska, the Wilbur book written up in Life magazine, and a book by 
a TV personality. Cabled my European representative on foreign translation rights 
to a 20-year-old book. Contacted play producers for readings on a prospective 
Broadway production. Knocked out a commissioned article and another chapter 
for my forthcoming book. And everyday I helped several new clients get their 
bearings in the literary business. 

If you are a serigus writer and want me to put this kind of knowledge and energy 
to work for your manuscripts, you must write me, for I have no other way of 
knowing about you. This help will cost you one dollar per 1000 words, five dollars 
minimum per manuscript and fifteen dollars for books. This single fee includes 
not only the evaluation of your work but all costs of its agenting whenever I find 
it ready to sell. So why not write me today? Send along some of your problem 
stories, articles, novels, or scripts. I will answer promptly, deal honestly with 
you and keep you informed of my progress on your behalf, right down the line. 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY 
130 East 37th Street New York 16, N. Y. 


























Can you IMPROVE YOUR 
WRITING by improving 


your ENGLISH? 


you can,” says Don 
a. 3, director of Career 
Institute in Chicago. 

“Prospective and experi- 
enced writers of all ages use 
our new home method to 
learn or review good idio- 
matic and formal grammar, 
to improve their sentence 
structure, to develop a fluent 
writing style, to increase 
their vocabularies, to learn 
the writing techniques ape | 
by experts. Bat the stud: 
practical lish pays o 

all phases —— writ- 
ing,’ says Bolande 

cause ge a “tool of 
thought as well as a tool of 
expression. 

‘You “2s as with which 
to think. The more you learn 
about words and how to ar- 
range them to express your 


ing, plot structures, and 
characterizations will be- 
come. The improvement of 
your English—including your 
thinking—can lead to amaz- 
ing writing success. 

Write today for free 32- 
page booklet, YOUR ENG- 
LISH AND YOUR CAREER. 
It explains the importance of 
English in creative thinking 

professional writing. It 
shows how the CAREE 
INSTITUTE COURSE IN 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH can 
help you achieve your spe- 
cial goals quickly in your 
spare time at home. Address 
a card or eeetes to Don 
Bolander, Dept. D-3910, Ca- 
reer Institute, 25 Hist Jack- 
son Bivd., Chicago 4, lil. 
The booklet will be mailed 





ideas, the better your writ- to you promptly. 


CALIFORNIA TYPIST 


iy ce 
Serving the Southwest 
Prompt, neat, dependable service. Approved Editor's style 
Black plea = =. _— bond. Carbon free. Corrections in 
spelling, a ete. ll work carefully proofread and 
mailed fia Special. "“Snotractions invited. mExce lent references. 
. T5c per 1000 r 10% di 


Satisfaction — 
over 10,0 
‘LaRENE PROWSE 
911 So. Weymouth San Pedro, California 
TErminal 3-9474 


WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading coniest hobby 
publication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upiand, ind. 


























WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable, The largest 
market open to the s oerperene ced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the low 
cost of six — imstruction before it is finished. M 

specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 

JUVENILE Mf MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


WRITERS’ CLINIC 


219 Montgomery Ave. Springfield, 0. 








Professional, detailed analyses of your 
manuscripts by seasoned editors. 


Non-fiction 
*Noveis 


Short Stories 
Short-Shorts 


$3.00 minimum up to 3,000 words, $1.00 per thousand 
over 3,000. 

* Summary of novel—$15.00. Detailed analysis—-$40.00 
up to 60,000 words, $1.00 per thousand over 60,000. 











for Jim. I always needed Jim, but this—this 
was different. Something awful had hap- 
pened, something—still drugged with sleep, 
I didn’t know what. I only knew that I'd 
never needed in my life anything as I needed 
those arms closing warmly around me, the 
harsh feel of Jim’s workshirt against my 
cheek—his lips that came softly against my 
hair. With his mouth he pushed my hair 
back, nuzzling, kept pushing gently until my 
face was turned up to his. Then Jim’s kiss, 
sweet and warm on my lips. The way I 
always did, I knew again with a kind of stab 
that Jim was everything in the world to me. 
Without Jim there wouldn’t be anything. 
There wouldn’t be life, even.” 

From story not yet published by True 
Story: 

“And then I began to think I’d been clean 
off my rocker. Cute! Lord, she was cute, 
and cuddly and snuggly, and big blue eyes 
looking up at me, and button nose, and just 
to my chin in her high heels! Dorothy. And 
maybe you think it didn’t feel good and 
warm and interesting when she kissed me, 
twice too many times. Well, it did. I’d been 
nuts. So the top of my head didn’t come off. 
So who wants the top of their head flying 
off? I put my arm around her and squeezed. 
O boy! Home. And I’d been gone a long 
time. 

Elyse Michaels works with confession 
writers as a critic. She says “editors want to 
get the feeling of the physical into the con- 
fessions—the tingling, the thrill, the passion 
—and the kiss is a device for doing this 
acceptably. Thus like any other scene in the 
confession story, the kiss scene must be han- 
dled with a maximum of emotional projec- 
tion in order to achieve that all-important 
quality of reader identification . . . more so, 
really, for you are at this time getting across 
on a physical level. More than a lengthy, 
graphic description of the kiss itself, the idea 
is to really GET INSIDE THE NARRA- 
TOR and let her physical and emotional 
reactions (in that order) come through to 
the reader. The reader should be made to 
feel all the little sensations leading up to the 
kiss, the thrill of the kiss itself, the tingling 
that follows. The moral code of the confes- 
sions bans too much sex detail. Thus the 
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COMET BOOKS 
are headliners! 


These enthusiastic reviews are only a small 
sampling of the results of our publicity activities. 
Publicity and promotional campaigns for each 

k at Comet are worked out on an individual 
basis, a policy which is followed through in the 
actual physical production of a book. No assembly 
line jobs—we regard each of our titles and each 
of our authors as worthy of individual attention. 
Just as your jacket, title page, chapter layout, etc., 
are unique, so are the promotional and ay 
media unique. When your campaign is planned, 
such factors as subject matter of the book, a 1 
to specific regions, professions, etc., are considered. 
















Our sales have proven our ability; Comet’s sales records 





show that our outstanding successes have been with poetry, 
biography, fiction, juveniles and religious books. Comet 





Press Books offers top quality in design, production, promotion, advertising, 
publicity and SALES! And all at lower subsidies. Newspaper inches like the above 


lead to sales, and consequently to our new policy of lowered author subsidies. 







Your book can be in the news in 1955! We are looking and working beyond 
Christmas now. Send for our FREE informative booklet, PUBLISHING YOUR 
BOOK, which tells all about cooperative publishing. Send your manuscript today 
for a prompt, free analysis of production and sales potential. Comet reports 
within a week! 


COMET PRESS BOOKS "viv ton sie” 

















writer who can really make the reader feel 
the kiss scene, along with all the unspoken 
things it hints at, has created a commercially 
good literary kiss scene.” 

Miss Michaels offers an example of kiss 
scenes by one of her clients: 

From “Camp Meeting Girl,” August, 
1954, True Experience. Author: Laurene 
Chinn. 


The author has built up the anticipation 
leading up to a kiss. The intimate, conversa- 
tional tone gives the reader a sense of 
SHARING. When the kiss does come there 
is no need for description for the reader 
is geared to FEEL it, to use her imagination 
for the unspoken. 

“We drove out the highway and he 
bought tickets and we went into the theater. 
I was happy to be with Norm, but I felt 
guilty at being in a place my mother would 
consider sinful. 

How can you tell people who are used to 
seeing a movie every week of their lives how 
a movie seems when you're sixteen years old 
and are just seeing your first one? Especially 
when you’re with a boy whom you’ve been 
in love with, and his arm is around you, and 
on the screen all the lifelike magic of love 
unfolds? I’d been shocked by the kisses I’d 
seen on the movie posters, but when it hap- 
pened on that huge screen, in motion, it 
wasn’t shocking at all. It was just plain real. 
It thrilled me until I forgot everything I’d 
ever heard about the sin and wickedness of 
love-making. When Norm bent his face 
down over mine and kissed me, I threw my 
arm around his neck and held up my mouth 
to his.” 

The kiss scene again changes when it 
enters the field of slick magazines, whether 
it be the general or the women’s slicks. 
Lillian Kastendike, fiction editor of Redbook 
Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
City, says: 

“T have chosen a kiss scene from Harriett 
Pratt’s short story, “The Cabin,” in the Sep- 
tember issue of Redbook. This is not the 
usual romantic type of kiss, but one of angry 
passion. It is the key point of the story and 
is used to break the heroine’s psychological 
block: her intolerance; her inability to for- 
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give her father; and her fear to accept, or 
to become dependent upon, her husband’s 
love. 

Miss Pratt’s exceedingly adroit execution 
of a most difficult scene—one which could 
defeat her purpose if it were not realistic, 
and one which could offend readers if it 
were not handled in good taste—cannot be 
appreciated unless the entire story is read. 
Scenes that deal with sex should not be 
judged out of context. 

Excerpt from “The Cabin” by Harriet 
Pratt. 

For the first time, Mauro grew angry. 
“Nothing’s going on around here,” he said, 
“and what I do on my own time is my own 
business.” 

“Tt is not your own business,” Kay said, 
and realized that her voice was rising to a 
shriek. “Don’t you see when you do some- 
thing low and filthy you hurt everyone who 
has faith in you? What about your wife? 
What about your children? What about me?” 

Mauro was breathing heavily, and his 
expression was hard and ugly. “Look, Mrs. 
Van Leeuwen,” he said. “I didn’t think 
about you. I didn’t know you cared enough 
what I did to—” 

He stopped. 

“To what?” Kay demanded. 

“To be jealous.” 

She struck him hard across the mouth. 

They stood there staring at each other. 
They had never been so close before. Kay 
saw Mauro’s eyes, the fine lines around 
them, the heavy line between his brows, the 
touch of blood in the corner of his mouth. 
Her heart, which had seemed to stop beat- 
ing, thundered slowly in her ears. An un- 
familiar warmth flared over her, and she 
knew that she was blushing. She tried to 
turn away, but it was impossible. She swayed 
forward, and Mauro caught her, lifting her 
almost off the ground. When his lips met 
hers, she closed her eyes and locked her 
arms about him. This, then, was what she 
had wanted from the beginning. This was 
the refuge she had sought. His arms grew 
tighter. She pressed her face against his 
throat, and suddenly the strength went out 
of her. 
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EXPOSITION PRESS LEADS THE FIELD 
4 Profit (4) 


... With Specialized Publicity that 
Sparks Sales 


My Thirty-Five Years Behind Bars ($3) 
by Johnny Brooks 










Pre-publication publicity consisted of: A three- 
page color spread in the July 11 issue New York 
Sunday Mirror Magazine Section . . . a two-page 
spread in the July 4 Miami Herald Magazine 
Section...a press party August 30 at The 
Monte Carlo Hotel, Miami Beach. 


... with Specialized Sales 


Eberhardt's Bible Thesaurus ($5) 
An Exposition-University Book 





SPECIAL CHRISTMAS PUBLICATION $1650.00 royalty earned as a result of selection 


rene by The Pulpit Book Club. 
Due to the publication postponement of sev- 


eral titles to next year, we can accept a limited 
number of manuscripts for rush publication 
by Christmas. Write today for details. 











IT’S STILL TIME TO MAKE YOUR BOOK A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


At Exposition Press it will receive individual, sales-producing promotion from our 
experienced editorial-publicity-sales-staff—the same team that has so successfully 
promoted many books. Whatever type of book you've written—specialized or gen- 
eral, fiction, non-fiction, poetry, religious, controversial—we can help you publish. 
FREE! a new 48-page illustrated brochure, YOU CAN PUBLISH 


OUR BOOK, removes the mystery and gives you the history of 

® subsidy publishing. Includes: 36 Illustrated Success Stories About 

Our Authors and Their Books; The Hows and Whys of Subsidy Publishing; How 

to Select a Publisher; When to Sign a Publishing Contract; and other vital informa- 
tion for every writer. Reserve your free copy Today! Write: 


Sree PRESS 9:72 ceive. uourwoon & 
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“Kay!” Max called. 
there?” 

Mauro let her go, and for a moment 
neither of them moved. In his eyes Kay saw 
passion, confusion, regret. She remembered 
the distance he had always kept between 
them, and she knew that he wanted her, 
and that he would never have touched her 
if she had not goaded him into it.” 


Robert Meskill, fiction editor of The American 
Magozine, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York City 19, 
is admired by free lance writers everywhere for 
his thoughtfulness in offering comments on scripts. 
Here are some comments from Mr. Meskill on 
kiss scenes: 

“Since The American Magazine is not a 
“woman’s magazine” I doubt that I can cast 
much light on the delicate problem of “han- 
dling kiss scenes for women’s magazine fic- 
tion.” I can tell you, however, that in The 
American Magazine we allow romance to 
express itself freely by the kiss—censoring 
it only in the interest of good taste. (No pun 
intended ) 

In “The Cheat,” a marital problem story 
published in our October, 1953 issue, P. 90, 
James Robert wrote: 

“Martha was in the bedroom when Roy 
came in. She had bathed her face and put 
on fresh lipstick. 

“Hi, Sweetie,” he said. He put his arms 
around her. The warm, intimate brush of 
his lips stirred her. “You don’t know how 
good it is to be able to kiss you again.” 

In the January, 1954, issue, Gertrude 
Schweitzer’s novelette, “One Woman’s 
Price,” covered a wide range of kisses both 
desired and accomplished: 

Page 57: “Afterwards, they walked back 
to the hospital, where she was meeting her 
father. On the way they passed through a 
quiet little park, and he wanted to kiss her, 
but she shook her head. 


“Are you down 


“No,” she said. “Please.” In the dusk, her 
eyes were blacker than night. “I’ve been lik- 
ing you so much. Don’t make me sorry, 
Matt.” 

“Would I do that,” he asked her, “by 
kissing you?” 

“No.” Her voice was low. “By kissing me 
too soon.” She added, “You see, I under- 
stood that first evening what sort of man you 
are and that your pride might come between 
us. That’s why I called you today. But if 
you think of me as a bold piece because of 
it, I’ll wish I hadn’t.” 

He seized her hand. “Angela, how could 
any man think of you as anything but the 
sweetest, loveliest of girls? I’d forgotten how 
short a time we’ve known each other. It 
doesn’t seem possible.” He looked at her 
ruefully. “Now I feel like a boor.” 

She smiled. “You needn’t. We have it all 
straight, haven’t we?” 

Page 64: “He got up and drew her to her 
feet and took her in his arms. For a moment, 
he thought of nothing else, only of this girl 
whose lips were soft under his, whose love- 
liness would have enchanted any man, but 
who wanted only him. Then, as she smiled 
up at him, he remembered.” 

“Since ours is a general magazine, the 
emphasis is not on romance. The romantic 
portion is balanced by stories with essentially 
masculine appeal, and stories with inspira- 
tional family appeal. But, from the above | 
evidence I think it logical to assume that 
when the time is right for a kiss, we let ’em 
kiss. We don’t go along with the fellow 
who said: 

“Singing is sweet, but be sure of this, 
Lips only sing when they cannot kiss,” 
But rather with the gent who said: 

“A kiss is a rosy dot over the i of fig ad 

Happy landings to you. 
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Our Staff Includes 


“I Didn’t Know That 
Presidents of Writing 
Schools Could Write 


. from what I have read of this book (One Winter BF 
in Boston, by Robert Smith, President of the Magazine ROBERT SMITH 





Institute), Mr. Smith should immediately quit presi- Author: Hotel on the Lake 
b bf wh © e 

denting, which can be done well by millions, and get One Winter in Boston; Writing 

oe . . 4 ” t tt t ; 

down to writing, since good writers are few indeed. Secret ak Hout cad camer 


—CHARLES DRISCOLL a 


‘ >? ROBERT ARTHUR, well- 
New York D ay by D ay known writer of detective fic 


tion; former writer - producer 


> Mutual Broadcasting Com- 
Yes, Mr. Dr iscoll, it’s true that many any; former editor Dell, 


‘aweett, and Street & Smi 








heads of writing schools cannot write. The Magazine Beblications; chert series ip 
Institute, as a matter of fact, is completely owned, etc. e 
i i ACK WOODFORD, autl 

staffed and operated by successful writers and editors. IM CG em Pe awe 4 
Every one of us— including Robert Smith — spends Cramp; 40 published novels 

: 3 i 6 and over_ _ short stories; 
some time writing as well as teaching. Because next carmen sexton vesitar Ser SEES, 

ips é n i, arners and Universal Films. 
to writing, we enjoy teaching others to write. And other successful writers 

and editors. 
¢ HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT 
STARTED 

The Magazine Institute offers you a The 


chance to learn to write the way famous a 

writers did — by writing continually under M 

the patient direction of a professional a - a Z 1 Nn e 
writer or editor. 

You work at home, in spare time. Every r 

lesson you submit "is criticized and cor- Institute, Inc. 


rected by a successful writer or editor. You 





proceed as slowly or as rapidly as you wish. Rockefeller Center 

You may concentrate on fiction or non- 

fiction. Before long, you are turning out, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 

under our direction, short stories, articles, New York 20, N.Y 

sketches, whatever you seem best fitted Ahern Peer 

to do. MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
7 SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET The MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC 7 

TODAY Dept. 810-F pum 

Write for the FREE catalog describing ee ee ee 

the Magazine Institute plan and provid- ath gee a oes sage Oe 

ing other information of value to beginning Mal wont OF ite vr 

writers. Inquirers also receive the BEST 

JOB IN THE WORLD, which lists un- Name osspas 50S SRNR RUNESET SSO Ct rKS “ee 


solicited testimonials from successful 
Magazine Institute students. Fill out the 


coupon and mail it NOW. OG. .005ias..2s Zoue.... State...... 
(Inquiries Confideatial e No Salesman Will Call) 
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Newest non-fiction Idea 
is the Survey Article 


The nuts and bolts of commercial magazine writing 


deals with giving factual information to readers 


in quick, painless doses. A popular way of doing this 


is through surveys. This is the first article 


on how to prepare them. 


By Leslie G. Kennon 


Pick uP a magazine in almost any field, 
ranging from Woman’s Home Companion 
to Five-Star Detective and you will see 
some type of survey . . . “What’s Wrong 
With Your State’s Mental Health Setup” 
... “What Is Your State Doing to Fight 
Crime?” . . . “How Many Teen Agers Go 
the Limit?” 

For the free lancer surveys are one of the 
most salable, underworked ideas on the 
market. 

Magazines like Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, and particularly those in the detec- 
tive fields, want more and more of them. 
For example, whereas Fawcett has not 
previously been particularly interested in 
surveys, Joseph Pianna, Editor of Real 
Police Stories, has recently expressed an 
interest in them. 

Every editor wants to see your charts, 
pictures and ratings in his field but few 
writers seem to know just how to take a 
logical, well-compiled and developed survey. 

Once you get the hang of the thing, it’s 
the same in every field. Naturally, the con- 
clusion or meaning you are going to give 
your survey, comes after you have studied 
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the returns. To go into it with inductive 
reasoning is dishonest. 

In the past year I have sold more than 
fifty articles to leading magazines, of which 
more than a fifth have been surveys. It 
must be admitted that a great deal of work 
is put into a survey—perhaps considerably 
more than would go into the ordinary arti- 
cle. Unlike some types of articles, it does 
require an investment on your part—this 
being mimeographing and postage. Gener- 
ally speaking, this will run you from $10 to 
$50 depending upon the extent to which 
you wish to go. I have found that my sur- 
veys cost me around $40 for everything. 

The pay on surveys is similar to any other 
type of article. For example, I received 
approximately $250 for a survey on county 
jails taken for Five Star Detective. This was 
a profit to me of $220. It actually took 
about three weeks to complete and a day’s 
work compiling and writing. 

Here are a few suggestions as to surveys 
which could be taken and magazines to 
which the articles might be sent: 

(1) A survey of newspaper editors on 
how much they “crusade,” based on the 
oft-heard charge that newspapers’ crusading 
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days are over—Editor And Publisher. 

(2) A survey of trailer camps about un- 
usual happenings, people with interesting 
occupations, facts and figures about trailer 
travelers—T railer Topics. 

(3) A survey on drownings, what causes 
them, what can be done to prevent them, 
worst drownings on record—Pageant. 

(4) A survey of women’s prisons. How 
are women prisoners treated in comparison 
to men? What special privileges do they 
have? What special problems are involved 
in the operation of prisons for women— 
Women In Crime. 

(5) A survey of the relationships of 
various law enforcement agencies, how well 
do they cooperate, causes of lack of co- 
operation, remedies, lines of jurisdiction, 
possible solutions—The Rotarian. 

(6) What effect has television had on 
the Golden Gloves and boxing in general, 
told by the men who coach the teams and 
manage the fighters—Ring Magazine. 

(7) Survey of county and state fairs. 
Their comparative ages, drops or gains in 
attendance, predictions of things to come— 
The Billboard. 

(8) A survey of famous disc jockey flubs, 
and for a new angle, just how serious does 
management consider these flubs—Coronet. 

(9) A survey of traffic conditions, told 
by the men who have to enforce the rules, 
what causes most accidents, worst accidents 
witnessed, a rating chart of what cities are 
doing the most and least, new laws affecting 
trafic—The Kiwanis Magazine. 

(10) A survey of juvenile delinquency, 
what causes it. What is being done in each 
state and city, rating of states and cities, 
how much good boys clubs and similar 
organizations are doing—-Woman’s Home 
Companion. 

Perhaps you’ve wondered how on earth 
people ever get along in trailers. Ask the 
people who live in trailers, and the people 
who run the trailer camps. What you find 
out will also interest others who have asked 
the same question. 


Spade Work Vital 


The success of a survey usually depends 
on the spade work that goes into it before 
a single questionnaire is mailed. Let’s take 
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a subject and start a survey on it. Here’s 
how one writer, not myself, did a survey. 
The idea started when Ezra Benson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, invoked a cross com- 
pliance order on farmers which meant that 
they had to reduce their acreage on both 
wheat and corn in order to secure a price 
guarantee on these grains. In addition, they 
had to agree not to put “truck” crops such 
as potatoes or tomatoes in the acres that 
were diverted to wheat or corn. And there 
was a stiff cash fine for farmers who dis- 
obeyed. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture wanted to know if farmers would 
comply or if they would act like the public 
acted during Prohibition. The farmer 
wanted to know how he might hold up his 
gross income and still comply with the law. 
In other words, what would he plant in the 
diverted acres? The feed industry also 
wanted to estimate which crops would be 
in over-supply. 

With the right answers from enough peo- 
ple there would be three stories to sell, to 
non-competing publications. The first thing 
this author did was to learn the new law. 
After reading the law itself (a grisly task), 
he put it into one page of copy and sent it 
to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to O.K. They made some changes 
and O. K’d it! The writer then visited sev- 
eral local government bureaucrats who 
would have to administer the law and col- 
lect the fines if the farmers disobeyed and 
got their opinion; he called on a half-dozen 
local big time farmers and got their atti- 
tudes; and he visited a number of grain and 
hay dealers for their viewpoint. He then 
wrote the county agents in 50 big wheat 
and corn-growing counties and asked each 
agent for the names and addresses of 10 
local big time grain farmers and explained 
his purpose. Upon receiving the names and 
the addresses, he wrote the farmers, enclos- 
ing a copy of the law with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture O..K. on it, and 
asked them six questions. The questions 
were simple; three could be answered with 
a simple check. Like this: 


Do you intend to comply with the law? 
Yes 0 No 0 
Two questions needed just a word or two. 
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Like this: ,; EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 10 $10 DAILY 


How many acres do you have in wheat WRITING FILLE 
and corn now? ..... .acres Will Heideman’s New 1954 Revised Course & Markets 
° 4 No long training or professions} ots syle and plotting technique 
aa ae question was the guts of the thing. Ftd apa pee “Sent ope, edhe wt 
t asked: order now, "Other fetion courses ana help available. Return 
What will you plant in your diverted acres J. ¢. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
if you intend to comply with the law? P. 0. Box 1008, jendale, California. 








He listed 15 crops for the farmer to check 
the ones of his choice. Make it easy for the 
man who answers. This writer didn’t ask 


WRITERS TYPING SERVICE 
Los Angeles area 


tions but in his brief covering letter he PAT GLANTZ 
invited any opinions the farmer would care 2269 N. Beachwood, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


9 = ; Fast service . . . pickup and delivery . . . corrasable bond 
for the farmer’s opinion in any of the ques- originals . . . free carbons . . . proofreading . . . minor 
corrections . . . reasonable rates from 50c per 1,000 words. 


HO-9-7566 





to give. The survey returns provided ma- 


terial for three articles each of which sold I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


for over $150. I am not permitted to give Sick of rejects! 1 have 9 t written millions of words 

. ’ . of stories, arti dreds tisfied 

this man eegene as ry writes ap pen clients. i = be able to help you see your eame in 

q print °P. ma: wo ae he mon on your raw material Reasonable 

names in the trade and consumer fields — FREE. Also Free Story Plot Fornula. 
His research before sending out the sur- Wak HEIDEMAN 
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vey is the significant factor that gave him i 
an understanding of what he was doing. By 

enclosing a copy of the law, he had that SHORTHAND IN 
“extra” something which was instantly ag EF I emo machines. "Use 
appreciated by the man who received the i a rao 000 wai i pia arise 


questionnaire. 
Being individualists, all writers naturally Dpecdwii Pod w 
. . Dept dary v.68 
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CRITIC —TEACHER—SToRY sitter | | My Own Survey Method 
In my own case, I develop a question- 


NELL MARTIN naire made up of short, logical questions 


Author of the Original Maisie Stories which will draw out the person giving the 
6 Pub. Novels information I want. ee ra here are 

, the first five questions I asked in a survey 

“DAR: ORG Ne “Merten I am now taking for a major publication 


some 25 years. She has ex- to be entitled “What Is Your State Doing 
cellent editorial taste and to Fight Crime?” 
literary background and, “(1) According to the F.B.I., all crime 
in my opinion, can do a rates except murder have been on the in- 
splendid job of coaching crease in the past year. Have you seen any 
a beginning writer who noticeable rise in your city, county or state? 
needs professional help.” “(2) Which crime is the most prevalent 
—Erle Stanley Gardner in your area? Why? 
$1 per 1000 words, minimum $3. Novels “(3) What do you think is the greatest 


$25 to 50,000. Longer, rate on inquiry. | single cause of the upsurge of crime in 
494 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y.| the U.S.? 

“(4) What laws have your city or state 
passed regarding the prevention of crime in 








J i N G L E S the past year (please describe in detail). 
aww ee “(5) What laws have your city or state 
Get in NOW on the passed regarding the punishment for crimes 
JINGLE BOOM in the past year (please describe in detail) .” 
THIS IS IT! RADIO & TV's BIGGEST YEAR FOR JINGLES! There are a total of fourteen questions on 
Start at once. Don't put it off. Music is not necessary— this mimeographed questionnaire. Gen- 


it's the words that count—and pay off. ° 
The new JINGLE GUIDE (written by @ writer-pertormer | €Yally, I have found that fourteen questions 


of many of the currently popular Jingles) new includes is just the right amount to feel out your 


names and addresses of buyers in 46 major advertising : : : 
agencies and lists several hundred of their NAME BRAND | CONtact and get him interested in what you 


PRODUCTS. $1.00 complete and a money-back guarantee. | are trying to determine. 
THE DANLAN COMPANY Second, find a mailing list. There is abso- 
POUND RIDGE, N. Y. lutely no need for you to pay for a mailing 





list. It is a comparatively simple matter to 
get these lists if you will make extensive use 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES ic li , i i i- 

—_ qaatity ying with gummed flaps. Writers have bought of your public library and if you will culti 
Me 'BS QaI2 and. 28 OYpxI2¥G. 0... 6.00... $1.28 vate your local contacts such as your police 
133 Saxe, CUT AO Lob’ 66 ‘cavpicnes 4m chief, your mayor, your city and county 

Ada"? Se postage on each iove eros. ** officials, and your local newspaper editor. 
— LEE E. GOOCH Hernende, Mi An example might be if you were taking 
ge se Writers’ Supplies Since 3. — a survey of a trailer group. Find out from a 





local trailer camp owner what organizations 
would be likely to have a list of names you 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED need, If it’s a survey of anything involving 
Promptly and Accurately organizations, firms, or any group which 
bond would be certain to have a public relations 

department, don’t hesitate to take advan- 





50c per 1,000 words 
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Sells 300 Books At 
Autograph Party 


4 i, ©. o- ph party sponsored by 

Shop marking the publica- 
= of gy tes PBC Gustat’s His Band 
Marches On, 300 local and nearby 
residents of Sebring, Florida, bought 


copies of the book, a fine response for 
. town of little more than 5 popu- 
tion. 


The book tells the om | of Peter Gu- 
stat, musician, beloved counselor of 
young people,” and organizer of the 
Dodo! band. The youngsters of 
Sebring, and their music, became Mr. 
Gustat’s life work. With warmth and 
keen insight, Mrs. Gustat has told her 
husband’s story, the story of what one 
firm character can achieve in a s: 
American community. 
In honor of Peter Gustat, and simul- 
taneously with the publication of His 
Band Marches On, the Mayor of 
—s proclaimed July 14 as “‘Gustat 
ay.” 





Photo shows window display set up by 
The Book Shop, Sebring, Fia., to tie 
in with publication of “His Band 
Marches On.” Vantace supplied post- 
ers and extra jackets for promotion, 
and advertised the book locally. 








Vantage Material Used 
By National War 
College 


As an aid in teaching its students the 
hard facts of international politics, the 
National War College is distributing 
Chapter Two from America Faces 
World Communism, by Dr. A 4 
Bouscaren, published by VAnrace 
Press. The chapter is titled ‘“‘The 
Geopolitics of World War III.”” Chap- 
ters from the same book have already 
been reprinted in Magazine Digest and 
other publications. The National War 
College is run by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for the training of high-level per- 
sonnel in the Army, Navy, Air Force 
and State Department. 


Vantage Expands World Distribution 
Facilities; Appoints Export Sales Agents 











New Vantage Catalog 
Now in Preparation 


Vanrtace’s 1955 Catalog, listing and 
describing all active titles, is now in 
preparation and should be ready for 
distribution to bookstores and libraries 
around the first of the year. The last 
catalog of 88 pages went to every 
single bookstore and library in the 
country, and resulted in heavy sales 
for Vanrace authors. This is but 
another step in VANTAGE’S aggressive 
promotion program for its authors, 








U.S. Legislators Praise 
“Peace Through 
Freedom" 


Peace Through Freedom, by Nahum 
Ben-Horim, recently published by 
Vantace Press, has evoked excellent 
comment, especially from lawmakers. 
Senator Edwin C. Johnson, Colorado, 
says: “It ought to be ‘must’ reading 
for every American . . .”’ Represen- 
tative Emmanuel Celler, New York, 
says: “‘What is stated therein is gos- 
pel, it seems to me . . .”” Says Senator 
Guy M. Gillette, Iowa, “If we back 
freedom for all, as Ben-Horim pro- 
poses, we cannot but help win in Asia 
and elsewhere .. .”” And from Frank 
Kingdon, noted colmunist: “The 
ideals you express are above criti- 
Mt. ss k for Peace Through 
Freedom at your bookstore. Only 
$2.50. 


New York, N. Y.—In a move to keep 
pace with its growing list of titles and 
with the increased demand for its 
books throughout the world, Vanrace 
Press has appointed Acme Code Com- 
pany of New York to handle the dis- 
tribution of all Vantace books through- 
out the world, except Canada. 
In the Dominion of Canada, Vanrace 
has excellent distribution arrangements 
with Ryerson Press of Toronto, largest 
and oldest publisher in Canada. 
Acme Code. Company is one of the 
leading distributors of books going 
outside the United States, and repre- 
sents such American publishers as 
McGraw-Hill, Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, Houghton Mifflin & Co., and 
others. Acme’s arrangements with 
Vantace Press should prove extremely 
valuable to VANTAGE authors, espe- 
cially those whose books might ‘= 
well abroad. 
Right now a few of the titles most in 
demand in foreign countries are Hope 
=e Help in Parkinson’s Disease, by 
John C. Button, Jr., 1 Was An 
yn Spy, by Sydney F. Mashbir, 
and My Mission in Life, by Eva 
Peron. 
As part of its promotion program with 
Acme, VANTAGE is preparing special 
literature for overseas distribution, and 
for — to dealers in foreign na- 
tions. 
If you are leching for a publisher and 
would like this type of service for 
your book, be sure to mail the coupon 
below for our free booklet. It con- 
sists of 24 pages packed with sound 
ideas for every writer who has written 
a book but cannot get it published. 








‘Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon. . . 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 


120 West 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 
(In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28) 


Yes, I am interested in having my book pub- 
lished. Please send me your FREE 24-page 
illustrated booklet explaining your co-opera- 
tive publishing plan. No obligation, of course. 
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By Leo Shull 


FTER OBSERVING producers for 15 years, 

writing about them and their activi- 

ties every week in our own publication, 

“Show Business,” and attending their shows 

at the rate of 200 a year, we probably know 
them as well as any layman can. 

Yet to generalize about them or their 
modus operandi is difficult, and to convey 
their wants to playwrights is almost 
impossible. 

That is because they themselves do not 
know what they want until they see it. Very 
few of them repeat their successes. In fact, 
of one thing you can be sure: if a producer 
does a show on one subject, he will almost 
never touch that subject again. Yet, for 
some reason he gets deluged with plays and 
offers on that same subject. 

Another thing: if a producer has a hit 
going, he is likely.to stay away from a new 
production for a while. He has an income 
and he wants to soak himself in the hit. 

You may also assume that the average 
producer will option from 3 to 5 plays 
before he produces one. He may be attracted 
to a play, then discover that he cannot 
finance it, or he cannot get the stars he 
wants. 

Producers, you know, usually do not work 
with their own money, even if they have it. 
John Golder, Billy Rose and a few old- 
timers use their own money—the rest sell 
shares of stock. 

If you send your play to an agent, and 
she likes it well enough to spend money 
mailing it around, and a producer likes it 
well enough to give you one month’s option 
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money—$100—your chance of seeing that 
show produced is less than one in 10. 

Assuming you have signed the contract 
with the producer, he now has to get a good 
director who agrees with his views, They 
have to get famous stars who will take a 
chance on losing 10 weeks of their time at 
minimum salary and then seeing the play 
die, either on the tryout tour or at the pre- 
miere in New York. All of them have to 
convince $50,000 worth of investors to risk 
their money on this script of yours. 

Usually six months elapse before all the 
ingredients are collected and your show can 
go into rehearsal. 

By this time the producer, director, stars 
and you have lost your appetite for the 
profession you have chosen, 

Needless to say, when your show does go 
on, and if it is a hit, the rewards are com- 
mensurate with all the preliminary agonies. 
Your earnings will be from $1,500 to $3,000 
a week. The playwright gets from 7% to 
10% of the gross receipts. A hit runs one or 
more years, the films will pay you from 
$50,000 to a quarter million. There are 
book rights and other byprodutts. 

It is not a bad profession, if you can make 
a living at something else while you are 
waiting for the big day. 

* * m 

The Broadway season is now opening up. 
New plays are being optioned. New shows 
are going into rehearsal. Almost every show 
which is now in production has been sold 
by an agent. 

Let us see what the agents say about 
things: 

There are about 150 literary and play 
agents listed in our records. 

We chose a dozen from these 150, and 
the first five we found in were queried. 

These five agents are all topnotchers, and 
have handled many successful clients: 
MIRIAM HOWELL, 17 E. 49th, NYC. 

Plaza 3-4327. 

Miss Howell has been a play-agent for 
more than 20 years. She works with Samuel 
Goldwyn, Leland Hayward and Myron Selz- 
nick, among others. 

She said the office gets about 150 scripts 
a year. (They also handle tv scripts.) Of 
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the 150 scripts they receive, they accept 
about a dozen for representation and pro- 
motion. One of their most successful plays 
was “The Moon Is Blue.” Some of their 
well-known playwrights are John Patrick, 
Guy Bolton, F. Hugh Herbert, Jack Kirk- 
land, and William Marchand. 

Miss Howell says that playwrights should 
look for work in tv today to tide themselves 
over, while they work on their play. It’s 
harder now for playwrights to succeed than 
it was 20 years ago, and most playwrights 
need an income while they are working on 
their play. 

This office handles only people who have 
been published before and does not look 
for unsolicited manuscripts. 

MONICA McCALL, 457 Madison Ave., 

NYC. Plaza 9-1231. 

Miss McCall has been an agent for 18 
years. She handles many playwrights, but 
tries to keep them down to about 15. She 
says it is hard to get a play produced today. 
In the old days an agent used to sell many 
options, but these days you sell “produc- 
tions,” not options. A producer pays for an 
option if he has looked into the possibility 
of actually getting the play into production, 
and when he feels ready to almost go into 
rehearsal, he will buy an option. Previously 
a producer would put up 250 for an option, 
and then keep it for a year, paying up to 
$1,000 in options, even if he did not produce 
the script. 

One play which Miss McCall finally sold 
had a lot of options. It was first optioned in 
1947, then 1948, ’49, and finally produced 
by someone else in 1950. The play was 
“Clutterbuck,” which has been earning roy- 
alties in amateur stock for many years. 
Other hits she sold were “The Hasty Heart,” 
“Voice of the Turtle,” and “I Remember 
Mama.” 

She gets about 2 or 3 plays a week, but 
only accepts about a dozen a year for repre- 
sentation, and these come recommended 
from other writers, or producers. She tries 
to cut down on unsolicited scripts. 
BERTHA KLAUSNER, 130 East 40th St., 
NYC, MUrray Hill 5-2642. 

Miss Klausner has been an agent for 
about 10 years. She is the daughter of Jacob 
Adler who writes under the name of B. 
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REXRIGHT MUSIC CO., Dept. H 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
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ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready: 
Free carbon on white _oe. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6. 
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SELF-PUBLICATION AT LOWEST COST 
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round of luncheon, cocktail and dinner con- 
Authors Ready For __ Cooperative Publishing | ferences, sends out vast mailings and quer- 











Vaninte, Pageant et MS oF what “Hovally Tecate ines sre | ies to producers, film companies and pub- 
entitled to (20%. 40% or the full 100%) because they are x 
Speclaiiste in. this eld and. by gencral background and in: lishers. 
tensive experience, eminently qualified to offer auth ive , ~ 
advices We eamreatey te, save gus jmundveds of, Gotlars, tn She says she gets about 3 scripts a week, 
flight publicity ee oz and sales mcg ag ~ 
r free information or 150 a year. She accepts about 10 a year, 
WRITERS SERVICE’ LITERARY CONSULTANTS : eis ‘ : 
7 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. Mu 7-5159 | and if she is really interested in a play she 
DERRY SHORT STORY never lets up. She takes the author around 
everywhere. Sometimes she will work years 
WRITING COURSE ane ap id dy. “A 
me ier gee course — twenty-four weekly lessons — per- ona projec t. e just sO. a come y; unt 
onalized instruction—my help with everything you write. ” ° 
MAXIMUM HELP’ for beginning writers at MINIMUM Fanny,” which she got 4 years ago. 
COST. Write for particulars and terms. : 4 
WILL C. DERRY She sells about 4 to 6 options a year and 
40 R . : 
oe Cat Ger tym, Sines these run for 6 months to a year. The option 
Write for money runs from $600 to $1,500 per script. 
Naylor Company's She handles such writers as A. P. Mollison, 
— oe ne a Jack Perry, Robert Payne, Paul Shure, Philip 
exana—W estern— . 
Cieiiegiita Amasteene Freund, Sid Feder, Walter Roberts. 
THE NAYLOR COMPANY She says most of her writers hold on to 





Book Publishers , é ; 
P.O. Box 1838 — San Antonio 6, Texas | other jobs while they are laboring on plays. 

















This little story went to market: This little story stayed home. 


Don’t let your stories be stay-at-homes! Send them to us—you may have a Ms, tucked 
| away in a lower desk drawer that is, or can be made into, just what an editor wants. 

Never before has there been the tremendous and varied demand for written material— , 
novels, paper-back books, television and radio scripts—the market is wide open in every field. | 
Our staff is experienced in writing for the theatre, radio, television, novels and all types 
| of magazines as well as preparing material for newspaper and magazine publication. Our | 
| service includes criticism, suggestions for revision, selling and maintaining close contacts 

between writers and editors. 

H We are large enough to command attention but small enough to give every client personal 
service. We work with selling writers on a commission basis; one dollar per thousand words 
to beginners. Please enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope with manuscripts. 


| Box 66 A Telephone: 
‘ast AURORA Dorothy Coll and Associates ni 
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AUTHORS Kovner in the Jewish Daily, Forward. (He 

YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY is the author of “Yenta Telebenda” stories, 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION and “Moishe Kipoir” tales. ) 

Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for She, too, is a magnificent agent. She is on 

oer "YRafalgar 99177 atin the *phone constantly, attends an endless 
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Many of them are novelists, newspapermen, 
or advertising men. 
FRIEDA FISHBEIN, 11 W. 42nd, NYC. 

Longacre 5-1379. 

This gal has been an agent for more than 
20 years. Some of her famous playwrights 
are Elmer Rice, Moss Hart, Dore Schary 
(now with MGM), and Jean Paul Sarte 
(in America). 

She gets about 10 plays a week or 500 a 
year, tries to read them all, but she accepts 
only about 5 a year, and then works on them 
with enthusiasm even if it takes three years. 

This agent sells about 8 or 10 options a 
year (one play may get several options a 
year). She says that the average playwright 
who will fall into a succession of options can 
earn from $500 to $1,500 a year. 

CARL COWL, 516 Fifth Ave., NYC. Mur- 

ray Hill 7-6782. 

“I’m always on the brink of a bonanza,” 
says Carl Cowl. One of my shows, “The 
Wooden Dish,” which has been a big hit in 
London, where it got fabulous reviews, sud- 
denly closed. The star suddenly turned in 
his notice. He got bored, nervous, in love, a 
better offer, I still haven’t heard why. I 
thought I was going to make a fortune for 
my author.” 

“That’s the business we are in. When you 
do get a hit, this is what happens.” 

Mr. Cowl sells about 8 or 10 plays a year. 
He gets about 150 a year. His sold play- 
wrights get $500 down for 3 months, then 
$150 or $200 a month thereafter. He strives 
mightily for a production, but these are 
hard to realize. 

Quoting Arthur Miller, Mr. Cowl says, 
“A playwright today stands a better chance 
with a smaller independent agent than he 
does with the giant amusement agencies.” 

He says that most playwrights make their 
living from playwrighting after their first 
play has been produced. The royalties come 
from stock, amateur, foreign rights, and 
film sale—and sometimes keep the author 
going until he can get another hit. 

Among his authors are Robert McEnroe 
(The Silver Whistle), Philip Yordan (Anna 
Lucasta), Robert Lund (The Alaskan), 
A. B. Shiffrin (I Like It Here). 
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These great minds were Rostcrucians... 
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Why were these men great? 


How does anyone—man or woman—achieve 
greatness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves ? 


Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the secrets 
of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin, statesman and inventor 
. . « Isaac Newton, discoverer of the Law of 
a . . . Francis Bacon, philosopher 
and scientist . . . like man 
other learned and great rk THIS BOOK 
and women... were Rosicru- FREE 
cians. The Rosicrucians (NOT ~ ee 
a religious organization) have 
been in existence for centuries. 
Today, headquarters of the 
Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annually 
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San Jose (AMORC) California, U.S.A. 
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By Pat Fulford 


THE QUESTION most often asked of profes- 
sionals, “How do you get your ideas?,” 
sometimes brings the vague answer, “Oh, 
they just come to me,” or, “I take a subject, 
any subject, twist it, turn it inside out and 
then squeeze every possible gag out of it.” 

We decided to probe a little deeper, and 
cornered Norm Hoifjeld for a definite 
formula. “I work so hard as Director of a 
Community Center,” he said, “that when it 
comes to gags, my mind does a complete 
turn-about and all my ideas seem to be on 
characters who do no work at all, loll 
about in canoes and rowboats and generally 
sit still. One in Collier’s shows a tramp sit- 
ting under a tree watching another one 
leisurely lapping an oar in a boat. He says, 
“The trouble with you is you don’t know 
how to relax.” I would certainly call car- 
tooning an escape from reality for me. So, 
you see, I can’t say to beginners, ‘draw gags 
about what you know.’ The unfamiliar may 
be what they can do best—that’s what I 
sell myself.” 

Charles Strauss, who is the only car- 
toonist in the business that has grown a 
beard distinguished enough to withstand 
the brickbats of envy, started out to say that 
beginners should treat cartooning as a busi- 
ness, put in regular hours, etc., and wound 
up saying, “Of course I can’t do it myself 
because I have four children, a house and 
quite a lot of land to take care of.” “No 
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hobbies?” we asked. “Nope. No time for 
hobbies, what with the children and the 
goats.” “What goats?” we asked. “Well, 
you might say raising them is my hobby. 
We have three now and another one on the 
way.” 

“Then you must do lots of gags on goats 
and on children?” we said. “Well, no. I’ve 
drawn up several roughs with one goat talk- 
ing to another, but I can’t seem to think of 
a gagline.” “How about kid gags?” we 
asked. “Very few. Mainly I do gags on 
feathered Indians in full war paint. Your 
guess why is as good as mine.” 

Kirk Stiles, the perennial youth among 
the cartoonists, is over forty, curly-haired 
and looks twenty-five. When he bounced 
into True’s reception room, we tackled him 
about gag ideas and he said, “I have many 
hobbies and though I don’t sell too many 
gags on them, it starts me going. For one, I 
ride a unicycle.” “Uh huh,” we said, “what 
else?” “Well, I like chess and I’m fond of 
playing the Recorder (English flute). And, 
of course, I like juggling.” “Not on the uni- 
cycle,” said we. “Well, I have tried that 
and it does stimulate my mind on gag day. 
But strangely enough, I never sell gags on 
any of these subjects. My sales are mostly 
of fashionable society dames, or sophisti- 
cated models in fancy places with sugar 
daddies.” 

We left him, picturing a wavy-haired 
gent in a sweat shirt, riding a one-wheel 
bike, juggling chessmen in the air, his mouth 
glued to an English flute. 

Harry Mace, on the other hand, makes 
his hobby, antiques, pay off. He had one in 
a recent issue of Collier’s where two couples 
are visiting and the host is saying: “Yes, we 
are proud of our antiques. That small table 
on which your feet are resting is one of our 
best ones.” Mace’s two children are a con- 
stant source of gag material, and many of 
his hits have come from listening to their 
conversation unobserved. 

Clyde Lamb, a six-foot westerner and a 
rather silent man, says his best gags come 
from listening to women chattering. A 
spread which appeared in This Week 
Magazine shows a cave woman complain- 


ing to her husband about her shabby 
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sarong. Second panel has the husband cut- 
ting his way through a jungle, wading 
through a river and batting a tiger over the 
head with his club. He returns in triumph 
with a brand-new tiger skin for his wife’s 
dress. The next panel shows another cave 
woman passing wearing an identical tiger 
skin sarong. The last panel shows the tiger 
skin disdainfully thrown on the floor and 
the wife wearing her old one. 


“T love to hunt and fish and would like 
to sell gags on those subjects, but somehow 
I seem to sell more cartoons on the foibles 
of women than on any other subject. 

“If beginners would take a good look 
around at the family complaint department 
they’d do all right. What the husband tries 
to correct in his wife, what the wife objects 
to in her husband, what both fuss about 
with the children—it’s all gag material, and 
that’s where most of my best ideas come 
from, just watching the passing scene. 
Another thing, don’t go near the big mar- 
kets for the first year—start small. I sold 
hundreds of gags before I even submitted to 
the Post. I spent six years in the magazines 
before tackling a comic strip. It’s experience 
that counts—knowing what’s been done, 
switching it, changing ideas with the times 
and keeping sharply up to date.” 


Late Cartoon News 


Collier's, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, 
N. Y. Jerome Beatty, Jr., reports that his 
stockpile is quite high for the next month 
or two and buying will be spasmodic. Mr. 
Beatty advises beginners to try their work 
elsewhere before submitting to Collier’s. 
“Our standards for both drawings and gags 
are high,” he says, “and the beginner who 
is not ready for the major markets is wast- 
ing postage sending his work to Collier’s. 
All but regular contributors should hold off 
batches for the time being.” $70 base rate. 

True, 67 West 44th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. Editor Will Lieberson says that the 
base rate here is now $85, going up to $100 
according to the number of sales made. 
Male-slant gags, some girly, are bought 
actively all along. Again, this is no place for 
the beginner. 

Saturday Evening Post, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. “We are never 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How To Create 1000 Gags A Year by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller am gan- 
writers and cartoonists explains clearly the various devices 
for producing selling gags. complete analysis < cartoon 
bumor Fully illustrated. ; $2.00 
Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea inspiration listed 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. 
Spiral-bound. illustrated. $2.00 
$00 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready- 
made captions with explanations of how to convert om into 
effective sales-producing gags. $2.00 
Send check or Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS 77° °"stit'2os-0°* *** 
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A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no | free 
obligation. Simply address BOOK 
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Dept. 8210 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 
Master of Masic 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We guarantee vou cap produce fillers, trade journal 
articles, photo-stories. news items. home hints. and get 
fast checks and bylines Free illustrated details trom 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 





P. O. Box 1008, Dept. G Giendale, Caliternie 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless Ey ® a and 
grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. Carbon 60 cents 
per 1000 words. eratereed envelopes and. cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE 4 
480 Blair Avenue - Paul 3, Minnesota 
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BUSINESS AND JUST $6.00 A YEAR, $4.00 SIX MONTHS 
Direct from the heart of = magazine publishing in- 
dustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Road, Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


2 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Speciality 
Write for Terms and for PREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets"’ and 
"My Fermula for Fiction"* 
7016 Euclid Ave., Reom 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 








SONG HOSPITAL 


Bring your Songwriting Problems to the Old Doctor 
— The Ghost Composer — 
(Write for Details) 
ED MARTIN 
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Arts-Conn., Box 2121 1, Conn. 





MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts — Books — Novels — Stories 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
75 cents per 1,000 words plus postage 


MRS, LEOLA MEMORY BRadshaw 22-549 
539 N. ko Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 48, California 














THE SERVICE THAT IS “DIFFERENT” 


I shew you how to write professionally. 
Together. we build your story 
into yg my sriginality a: and appeal. 
The cost is $5 for any story under 8000 words. 
No waltings work received today is read today. 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 








FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


Fer sales consideration, e Our sales 
Reasonable rates for P PROFESSIONAL Edi tral work X 
required. Send MSS TODAY. NO TOLIGAT! 


WRITERS CIRCLE 


(Bst.1918) 
320 Church Sf. Desk 4/24 New York 7, N. Y. 
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overstocked,” says Marione Nickles, “but at 
this time we are especially in need of good 


- half-page and full-page spreads. Family- 


type gags prevail here, with the highest 
prices paid.” In-person calls are reserved for 
those who have sold the Post in the past six 
months. Post Scripts page gags, across the 
page and up and down, are most wanted 
now. A hard market for beginners to crack. 
Base rate is $65, going up considerably. 

American Legion Magazine, 720 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Note new ad- 
dress. Alda Viarengo looking for family- 
type and general gags. Through with winter 
stuff. Now interested in February ana 
March subjects. 

Crestwood Pub. Co., 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. Editor Sam Bierman 
is now in the market for girly and general 
gags. He uses about eighty cartoons for each 
of his bi-monthlies, paying a flat $7.50 for 
the four magazines. Army Laughs and Army 
Fun stick to serviceman’s material. Dolls & 
Gags and Broadway Laughs use gags on 
nightclubs, TV, movies and other phases of 
the entertainment field. Mr. Bierman tries 
to buy as many cartoons as possible from 
each artist and, whenever he can, he uses 
the inked rough as is. Vertically shaped( up 
and down) are best for his magazines. Many 
top cartoonists send roughs to this market, 
and Bierman is used to good drawing and 
really good gags. Beginners haven’t much 
chance unless their work meets prefessional 
standards. A few spreads are also bought, 
as is, at $40 flat. Not too many used—gen- 
eral subjects. Acceptance payment. 

Man’s Life (same address). A mention of 
this market might be in order here as car- 
toons are used in almost every issue. Don 
Phares calls on Sam Bierman when he needs 
cartoons and seldom looks elsewhere. The 
few he does pick up must be strictly male 
slant. Same price, $7.50. 

Better Farming, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. This is the new name for 
Country Gentleman, the Curtis farm book. 
Rural and farm-slant gags and some on 
family life. Not too many bought. Address 
“Cartoon Editor” here. This book reduced 
its subscription, changed its page size as 
well as its name all in the past four years 
so if you haven’t seen it recently, you can 
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pick one up at a large downtown news- 
stand. Cartoon rates are high. 

Magna Publications, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Red Kirby and 
Dave Huntley buy hundreds of girly gags 
for their various titles. Payment is a flat ten 
dollars to all, on quick acceptance. Pretty 
girls are a must; don’t mail if you can’t 
draw them well. Buying is usually confined 
to the first two weeks of the month. Locals 
keep this market pretty well stocked but they 
are always anxious to find good girly artists. 

Ladies Home Journal, 1270 Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York 20, N. Y. Editor Mary Lea 
Page is back from vacation and buying is 
starting again actively. About fifteen car- 
toons bought every month and competition 
is keen. Base pay is $65 for women’s-slant 
gags and those featuring family life. Good 
drawing is a must here. Reprints which are 
selected by the editors bring fifty dollars. 

Adventure, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Sari Buchner reports that 
they are still in need of good, action car- 
toons—male slant only. Fifteen dollars on 
acceptance, with the inked rough bought 
occasionally. Through the mail here, or 
leave at the desk. 

After nearly eight years, Pen and Brush 
Newsletter has ceased publication. Subscrip- 
tions will be turned over to the New York 
Cartoon News. 

Pen and Brush Newsletter wishes to thank 
the many subscribers who supported it 
down through the years and hopes that be- 
ginners and professional cartoonists who 
seek “Inside Information” will subscribe to 
the New York Cartoon News. Sample copies 
may be obtained at 123-35 82nd Road, 
Kew Gardens 15, New York. 

Pen and Brush Newsletter leaves the field 
with no liabilities, but with plenty of assets. 
A good name, many friends among the car- 
toonists and editors, and the knowledge that 
it has helped substantially in creating and 

maintaining good will between the maga- 
zines and their most important contributors 
—the Cartoonists. 

Cosmopolitan, 959 Eighth Avenue, New 
York 19, is now buying single panel sophisti- 
cated gags. Will pay $75 up for these. Also 
want spreads. Only professionals wanted 
here. Contact Dorothy Pabst, Room 545. 
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Magazines—and win your sharel Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the newest “SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL. CONTEST BULLETIN" —bring- 
ing you the finest winning helps for the biggest 
contests now on, NO OBLIGATION! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
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MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50c per 1000 words. 
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fot teach you how to 


instead fe anetyele develops t 

t iaces.. learn ink. 
Sy oe bine this with writing ability 
and My a pa — e D.K. did it 


sto ory rae OFFI Saal Investigate now. Free Lesson. Give 


age. No obligation 


IGAS, Inc., 410 Wilhoit Bldg., Springfield, Misseuri 
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BOOK WRITERS 


Let A creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
ve the way to success for YOU. My clients 
are A 4 B edit, correst, ish, revise where neces- 
sary, and present your material in its very best ready 
for publication. on. Returned to you typewritten all rea 
for the publisher. $1.35 per "thousand » carbon 
copy included. Terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 116, Gower, Missouri 
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SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical soap ‘aowe val offer that for 
itself. (4) of m ey aH MIL- 
LION aeaie of wale various lebels tea 


e world- 
VICTOR? Se Seeing is believing. Be” Saeed NOW! 
pects Be service. 
RAY HIBBELER 


6808 N. Oleander Ave., C13 Chicago 31, lil. 
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By Frank A. Dickson 


Article Possibilities for December 

1. THE LARGEST CHURCH MEM- 
BERS IN YOUR CITY. Three-hundred- 
pounders who are religious leaders. Their 
most embarrassing as well as most humorous 
moments. Is it true that fat people are in- 
variably jolly? How about ministers who 
are in the large brackets in regard to 
weight? 

2. THE WIFE OF THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF THE STATE PENITEN- 
TIARY. Slant: Her unwavering interest in 
the reformation of criminals and also in the 
campaigns against juvenile delinquency. 
Lending a helping hand. The home life of 
the superintendent and his wife; their hob- 
bies and forms of recreation. Is_ their 
favorite reading matter detective stories? 

3. A DARING YOUNG MAN OF 
YOUR COUNTY OR STATE ON THE 
FLYING TRAPEZE. The extensive train- 
ing of the trapeze wizard; his instructors; 
his most difficult feats; mishaps during his 
acts; circuses or theatrical groups for whom 
he has performed. 

4, LUCKY DISCOVERIES. The best 
strokes of luck for local and state inventors. 
An insight into the laboratories of these in- 
ventors. Examples of how inventions have 
been born, step by step. Slant: How lucky 
discoveries by famous inventors have be- 
come boons to mankind. 

5. POEMS ABOUT MILITARY 
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LEADERS, LIKE GENERAL GEORGE 
A. CUSTER. Anniversary angle: Custer, 
who was killed in the massacre of the Little 
Big Horn, was born on this day in 1839. 
Descendents of the leaders, and relics in 
their possession. Domestic data about the 
heroes. 

6. STORIES OF THE LOCAL 
SEWER SYSTEM. Little-known facts con- 
cerning the subject. The most common 
troubles that develop from time to time; 
unstopping sewer lines; children who ven- 
ture into street drains. 

7. THE JAPANESE ATTACK UPON 
PEARL HARBOR, ON DECEMBER 7, 
1941. Other events that have occurred on 
this day, as Delaware ratifying the Consti- 
tution in 1787. Birthdays on December 7 
include Mary, Queen of Scots, and Willa S. 
Cather, noted novelist. 

8. THE YOUNGEST SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL IN YOUR COUNTY. Edu- 
cational innovations by him, or her; old- 
fashioned methods to which he clings; sub- 
jects he stresses most of all. The subject’s 
major ambitions. Slant: His visions of the 
classroom when the Atomic Age is in flower, 
as a quarter of a century from now. 

9. “MY MOST UNUSUAL AND ExX- 
CITING EXPERIENCES AS A CORO- 
NER.” Interview coroners in your part of 
the state for a single article or a series. 
Keeping on the rush during the holiday 
season. 

10. ORIGINAL WAYS TO APPLY 
FOR A JOB. Let the personnel directors of 
large stores and factories in your area tell 
about the most unusual stunts used by posi- 
tion-seekers. Odd methods that clicked. 
Slant: Firms that put high emphasis on 
originality, as displayed in the stunts. 

11. SUPERSTITIONS OF LOCAL 
AVIATORS. Do any of them carry rabbit 
feet? Taking Bibles aloft. The fliers’ closest 
calls with the Grim Reaper; instances of 
quick thinking as pilots. Aviators who offer 
a prayer before each take-off. 

12. THE PRIVATE LIFE OF GU- 
GLIELMO MARCONI, WHO MADE 
RADIO HISTORY ON DECEMBER 12, 
1901, BY SENDING A RADIO SIGNAL 
ACROSS THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


How Marconi has been honored in his na- 
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tive country and elsewhere. Predictions by 
Marconi. 

13. A WOMAN DOG TRAINER OF 
YOUR STATE. Slant: How every week 
ranks as “Be Kind To Animals Week” with 
the trainer. Earliest tricks taught the ca- 
nines; the most difficult acts performed by 
the dogs today; dogs best suited for tricks; 
how to gain the confidence of the canines. 
How does the I.Q. of dogs compare with 
that of other animals., in the trainer’s 
opinion? 

14. REQUESTS FOR DIRT. How 
chambers of commerce, mayors, and the 
governor of your state receive requests from 
persons of distant states for soil of the state. 
Other requests, as for minerals and agricul- 
tural products. 

15. DEAN OF SHORTHAND RE- 
PORTERS IN YOUR SECTION OF 
THE STATE. Most interesting experiences 
in her, or his, profession; her speed with 
shorthand; present demand for shorthand 
reporters; activities of the National Short- 
hand Reporters Association. 

16. RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
OF A WELL-KNOWN ORCHESTRA. 
How the bandleader finds the musicians 
recreational opportunities during tours. 
Favorite sports of the members; musicians 
who have been quite impressive as athletes; 
visits to gymnasiums. 

17. WIDELY KNOWN AVIATORS 
WHO BEGAN THEIR CAREERS AS 
GLIDER ENTHUSIASTS. Recollections 
of their efforts with gliders; their longest 
flights in gliders. Is gliding much in vogue 
today? Slant: The interest of the Wright 
brothers in gliders before the first airplane 
flight at Kitty Hawk on December 17, 1903. 


18. FAVORITE FOODS OF OFFI- 
CIALS OF YOUR COUNTY. Do any of 
them prefer the favorites of cartoon charac- 
ters,.as Jiggs’ cornbeef and cabbage, Pop- 
eye’s spinach, Wimpy’s hamburgers, or Dag- 
wood’s multi-decker sandwiches? County 
officials who are expert cooks. 

19. LATEST FIREMEN AND PO- 
LICEMEN EQUIPMENT IN YOUR 
CITY. Importance of the items. Improve- 
ment in equipment during the past decade. 

20. DOUBLE WEDDINGS. Their fre- 
quency in your city, as related by local min- 





NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes “You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical.” (Name upon request.) 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read by 
Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESEN- 
TATION. Reading fees: 4.00 up to 5,000 words, 
ever 5,000 and up to 10,000, 75¢ per thousand, 
10,000-40,000, $10.00. Full length novels and 
plays $15.00. Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET “TO THE NEW WRITER" 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 





PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Books, Novels, Theses (No Plays) 
Prompt, Reliable Service—Minor Corrections 
One carbon, | extra first and last pages free. “‘55c per 
1000 words.”’ Minimum charge, fi. 
Please Add Postage 
EUGENIA H. BROOK 
1241 Boulder Crest Dr., S.E. Atlanta, Georgia 





WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters — Established 1946 
Song Contacts — Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25 — $2 per year 
1650-WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT REVISED 








$1.50 Line by line directly on copy 
* PLUS accurate, hard-hitting facts 
Per 1,000 Words. you'll want regarding your writing 
Enclose Return = 304, Noval ‘sough, draft. MS’ Crit 
Postage. elem: $1 per 1,000. - - 
WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. ©. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Regular or Rush 


Neatly and accurately i Extra first and last pages. 
One or more carbons. Minor corrections. 50c per M 
words. Mailing Address: 


ELSIE M. LANOQUE 


504 S. Raleigh Denver, Colorado 














If Your Stories Don’t Sell 


you need the kind of help that 20 years of 
experience as magazine editor qualifies me 
to give you. I can show you how to make 
your stories acceptable, and tell you where 
to submit them for sale. Free reading and 
=t on short stories. Low rates for edi- 

k manuscripts and Ghost-writing. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


SERVING THE SOUTH 
UNPUBLISHED AND NEW WRITERS 
Professional MSS Appraisal — Editing 
Rewriting — Marketing 
R. COLTON & ASSOCIATES 

Editorial Consultants 
507 Pacific Building, 





Miami 32, Fle. 
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“"TALKIT TYPIST" SERVICE isters. Superstititions as connected with 


ings. C who w i 
PO cy A 8 pl enage ye double weddings. ouples who were united 
your plot idea, story. book. Se A speech on recording in double weddings decades .ago and are 
tumn-mail disc. A speciali - i i - 
Remiel uae take cueatert Semel, Sex ier acts | Well-known residents of your city. Fasci 
with return postage. Special rates to disabled veteraus. | nating details about romances culminating 
You Totk It—We Type It in double weddin 

22171 Ulster Read Detroit 19, Michigen |” 1. FOREFATHERS’ DAY. Sites of 
R ° ites O 


A WAY OF WRITING—TO SUCCESS landings after celebrated voyages, as Plym- 


Presents fie, | helpful methods. Explnine bow it outh Rock, where the Pilgrims first set foot 


has been done. ° ° ° ° 
talents to be Cail:s appr, lesustive eneabe, Price $1.00. following their arrival in Plymouth Bay. 


How the sites are denoted today; number 





Conmtrading criticism at reasonable rates 
Write fer information of annual visitors. 


{ 

| 
wt” een 4 4, 22 PHOTOGRAPHY IN A SCIEN. | | 
TIFIC LABORATORY. Kinds of cameras 


WE PAY 559% BOOK ROYALTIES employed; various uses of photography in 
Revolutionary new publishing method, developed at cost | this type of work. How many photographs 


pf ng "gzables "us ee ate eae | are on file in the laboratory? Slant: How 


] 
‘ 
4 
not more than $12.60 per 100 pages . . . repaid immediately | science owes a debt of gratitude to the ¢ 
d 
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Sar Searentogs 20% sevelty om 1st od edition, gh Eo ‘ +e 
y en 'S y aw 3s, agents. Ss 
etc, Write today for FREE booklet W-10 Editions Unlim- camera “that never lies. 


ited, 2217 N. Summit Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 23. AN INTERVIEW WITH. VET- 
ERAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


AFFILIATED SONGWRITERS LINESMEN WHO SERVE RAILROADS I 








Mutual cooperation. Collaboration. Many OF YOUR SECTION. Slant: How such ; 
benefits. Publishing, Recording. linesmen make constant checks on the miles u 

Send $2.00 NOW! Total yearly cost. of the railroads’ communications, assuring f 

WEB, 149 West 48th St., New York 36, N. Y. confidence and safety. Number of miles of 


travel they average weekly; a typical day. 
REVISION—GHOSTWRITING! 24. CHARITY ACTIVITIES OF 
Send us your short stories and novels for professional THE WEALTHIEST MEN IN YOUR 


revision or ghostwritin ludi: ituti 
foe the Editor aed THEE et of expert typing ready | STATE. Institutions, as orphanages, and 

















Furthermore, we will ghostwrite your speeches, lectures, | organizations to which they contribute 
rates. heavily. Christmas parties. Making dreams 
mn he de en ee. tee ee. of children come true during the Yuletide. 
Were the childhood days of any of the mil- 
EXPERT TYPIST lionaires lonely or practically penniless? 
Wants to handle your manuscripts in attractive, profes- Rags-to-riches stories. 

carbon, Extra fine and last pages. Minor corections | __ 209, LARGEST CHRISTMAS TREES 
if desired. Mailed fiat. IN YOUR CITY, AS THE ONE ON 
NANCY J. FOSTER THE PUBLIC SQUARE. Community fes- 

tect ae Torrance, Calif. | tivals in connection with trees, with people | 





assembling around the trees for the singing 
of ETRY of Christmas carols. Number of lights re- | 


Send us one of your best pooms (exy subject) at ence. quired for the decoration of the trees. 
for consideration as song waneclel— —we If send you 26. PLASTER CASTS OF HUMAN 


information on how te convert your poem into a song: 

also « very useful Rhyming Dictionary. FACES IN POLICE LABORATORIES 
' ss eas : 

oh tenn au RICHARD BROTHERS. _— IN YOUR STATE. How they aid in th 


solution of crimes. Details about the making 


GAMBLE A BUCK? of the face casts; number in the collection; 
That's all it takes to learn about writing comic book | also plaster casts of footprints. Physical 


stories. My 15,000 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS : = as . se 
OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No characteristics of notorious criminals. 











drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 27 s CANNONS ON THE PUBLIC 
EARLE C. BERGMAN SQUARES OF CITIES IN YOUR 
1208 W. Gorden St.. Hollywood 38, Calif. | STATE. History of the weapons, and haw 
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they were acquired for the cities. the oldest 
and the largest of the cannons; battles in 
which they figured. 

28. THE BEST JOKES ABOUT 
MINISTERS, IN THE JUDGMENT OF 
LOCAL CLERGYMEN. Jokes that actu- 
ally took place; practical jokes that have 
been played by local preachers. 

29. LEANING TOWERS IN YOUR 
COUNTY, AS CHURCH TOWERS. Pre- 
cautions taken against any disaster. The 
buildings as landmarks in the city or sec- 
tion. Local travelers who have visited the 
famous Leaning Tower of Pisa. 

30. BABIES LEFT ON DOORSTEPS. 
How often does this happen in your city? 
See the local chief of police. Placing aban- 
doned babies in homes, as by the Salvation 
Army. Notes left by the depositors of the 
infants. 

31. SIMPLE TRADES BY WHICH 
FEEBLE-MINDED PERSONS OF YOUR 
STATE EARN A LIVING. Make this an 
interview with the teachers in the school 
for such handicapped people. Find out 
where the products are sold. 





WHAT'S HAPPENING IN THE CONFESSION MARKET? 


° ion about changing editorial needs and staffs for 
Confession Clinic clients. ey're always posted about 
who's who and who-wants-what. We work closely with 
our writers! WE SELL FOR OUR WRITERS! We offer 
many extras: ie. our monthly newsletter of writing, 
market and study tips . . . $1 per copy, free for clients. 
SELLING WRI ERS accepted on 10% commission basis. 
Beginners: $1 per 1000 words criticism fee until first sale. 
CONFESSION CLINIC 
Suite 1004, 516 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 








EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


Ten Cents Per Sheet 


sa x: ote, one quay 

nd. to your 5 ication. 

All work po and coated flat. 
KATHLEEN HAWKINS 


Route 2 Hotchkiss, Colo. 











A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned for You! 


24 years’ rience helpi writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. FREE DETAILS. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif, 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. / work proofread. "Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry Ic 
per line, plus return charges. Inquiries invited. 

EVA GOCKEL 
3969 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 











IS PLOTTING YOUR BLACK BOGEY? 


_ For more than eighteen years I have been helping my clients slay this dragon. I go over 
their manuscripts and show them how to build up inadequate plots and fix those which contain 
“kinks” or touch upon editorial taboos. In countless cases, this has turned hopeless scripts into 


good yarns which sold to the best markets. 


Writers with whose work I’ve dealt, are now selling their scripts to leading magazines, 
book-publishers, TV and movie producers. This success can be traced to the fact that my work 
is designed to fit each individual’s needs instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 


If you are tired of failure, the result of hit-or-miss methods, send for my FREE pamphlet; 
and if I take you in my limited group, you'll become a selling writer or my work with you won't 


cost you a penny! 





mind, just as a limb may d 





sources for story material. Your writing w 
will become salable. 


i 
of satisfied users of this 
To make this training program accessible to all 





DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
A Training Program 
Every writer must use and develop his imaginati 
Developing a Literary pb Re sang will ope your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover untapped 
be vivid men 
“The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,” says the author of a dozen published books. 


Exceptionally stimulating and helpful. . . . Wish I had it years 
ti psychologically sound and tested eraining a 


ion. Literary imagination can be develo in the normal 
A few short weeks of h daily eS Soe 


alive, and—most important to you—your manuscript 


o,”’ says another of the many hundreds 
writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 








MALIBU 


GEORGE KELTON 


CALIFORNIA 
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By Auriel McFce 


**C\INCE MosT television markets will only 

S consider scripts submitted by repu- 
table agents, I wonder if you can give me 
the names and addresses of agents special- 
izing in TV?” 

This is the question asked most often of 
this column. But before we give you the 
list of agents who handle TV markets, you 
might like to read some advice from one 
of them. 

This agent prefers to remain anonymous. 

Secure in his anonymity, he felt free to 
talk frankly and “off the record.” 

These are his answers to our queries: 

Q. Does your agency read and return 
unsolicited mss? 

A. We will only read a script from a 
writer who has radio or television credits. 

Q. How do you find your Radio-TV 
clients, then? 

A. Potential clients are usually sent us by 
someone in the business. I can rely upon the 
judgment of the people who suggest I look 
at a writer’s work. They wouldn’t send me 
anyone who wasn’t a potential. This slight 
weeding-out process is a great help. 

Q. What is the usual length of contract 
between a literary agency and a writer? 

A. It varies. Most agencies will sign a 
writer for anywhere from one to five years. 
Some will make it longer. If you’ve got real 
talent, they'll sign you for life if you’re 
willing. 

Q. Would a person with a solid list of 
magazine fiction credits get an opportunity 
to have a potential TV script read? 
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A. Not necessarily. My experience has 
been that most good short story writers have 
difficulty translating to the dramatic me- 
dium. No. I think we’d pass up short story 
credits in favor of playwriting experience. 
My opinion is borne out by the great num- 
ber of adaptations that are done on TV 
today. Rarely does the original writer do 
the television adaptation. That chore is 
usually reserved for an experienced tele- 
vision writer. But why should the established 
short story writer want to work for TV? 
One well-known writer told me he couldn’t 
afford to write for television—he made 
more money on short stories! 

Q. Then someone with no 1V or Radio 
credits has little chance of becoming one of 
your clients? 

A. There are always the exceptions. I did 
talk to one writer with no air credits. He 
had had a novel published and I felt he 
had possibilities as a TV writer. However, 
he didn’t understand the dramatic tech- 
nique at all. 

Q. What did you suggest to him? 

A. I told him to hunt up a good radio- 
tv writing course, write several sample 
scripts, and come back and see me in six 
months! 

Q. How many writers do you have under 
contract now that specialize in TV? 

A. 12. 

Q. And the percentage the agency takes? 

A. 10%. 

Q. Have you got any advice for anyone 
who’s looking for a TV agent? 

A. Yes—avoid the mails if at all possible. 
There’s nothing like personal contact. Drop 
in to see an agent in your city—or better 
yet, get a friend to introduce you to his. 
Seek an introduction through a professional 
person. Agents are in business to make a 
living. They’re interested in scripts that will 
sell, not wasting time with writers. Ama- 
teurs scare us to death. But if we can find 
a guy who turns out solid dramatic material 
—it’s money in the bank. We don’t care 
who er what or where he is. 


New York Literary Agencies Handling TV 
Scripts 


Here are the names and addresses of 
some New York Literary Agencies handling 
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TV scripts. This is a partial list, selected at 
random, and about one-third of those in the 
business. No criticism is implied of agencies 
not included or special preference given to 
those included. We just didn’t have space 
to list them all. 

Affiliated Artists, 20 E. 53rd St., N.Y., Irene 


Atkin. 
Artists Management, 200 W. 57th, N.Y., Jack 


Spencer. 

Curtis Brown, 347 Madison, N. Y., Grace Byrne. 

George T. Bye & Co., 535 Fifth, N. Y., George 
T. Bye. 

Carl Cowl, 516 Fifth, N. Y., Carl Cowl. 

Frieda Fishbein, 11 W. 42nd, N. Y., Frieda Fish- 
bein. 

Samuel French, Inc., 25 W. 45th, N. Y., Chris- 
topher O’Leary. 

Holmes-Neatrour, Inc., 28 Charles, N. Y., Ed. 
Kaufman. 

Eleanor King, 19 W. 44th, N. Y., Eleanor King. 

Liebling-Wood, 551 Fifth, N. Y. 

Harold Matson, 30 Rock Pl., N. Y., Don Congdon. 

MCA Management, Ltd., 598 Madison, N. Y., 
Phyllis Anderson. 

William McCaffrey, 501 Madison, N. Y., William 
McCaffrey. 

Monica McCall, 457 Madison, N.Y., Monica 
McCall. 

William Morris, 1740 Broadway, N.Y., James 
O'Neill. 

Leah Salisbury, 234 W. 44th, N. Y., Leah Salis- 
bury. 

Louis Shurr, 1501 Broadway, N.Y., Archer King. 

Ernest Walling, 83 Washington Pl., N.Y., Ernest 
Walling. 

Anne Laurie Williams, 18 E. 41st, N. Y., Lucille 
Sullivan. 


For the neophyte who feels he’s turning 
out usable television scripts, but doesn’t 
have the necessary credits to interest an 
agent, there are several agencies who read 
and appraise scripts for a fee. 

Two of them are: 

Scott Meredith, 580 Fifth Ave., New York 

36, Pl. 7-8795. 

Roy Mack Agency, 9128 Sunset Blvd., 

Hollywood 46, Calif., Cr. 1-2141. 

Roy Mack says he sells mostly to filmed 
television programs. He reports: “There is 
no use writing for many of the Hollywood 
film series such as ‘Racket Squad,’ ‘Boston 
Blackie,’ ‘Files of Jeffrey Jones,’ ‘Annie 
Oakley, ‘Range Rider’ or virtually any 
Western. Stories for these programs are 
custom-tailored to fit the characters in the 
series and it is difficult for a new writer to 
please the production men on these series. 





THE WRITER'S GREATEST MARKET! 
TELEVISION 


HUNDREDS OF TV STATIONS AND 
PRODUCERS ARE CLAMORING FOR 
SCRIPTS AND NEW IDEAS! 
AUDIENCES OF MILLIONS! 
PAYMENT FOR SCRIPTS: 
$250 to $2,000 


We offer the only complete home study course 


“TELEVISION WRITING SIMPLIFIED” 


Written by 


ERIC HEATH 


Author of "Writing for Television,” a textbook 
endorsed by outstanding personages, including 
BOB HOPE, RUPERT HUGHES, MALVIN WALD, 


and many colleges and universities. 


THIS COURSE SLANTED FOR BOTH 
PROFESSIONALS AND BEGINNERS 


Start a writing career now that may bring fame 
and fortune! 
Write 


AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 


111612 Acama St. 
North Hollywood, California 


MUSIC SERVICE 


Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 
arranged, music printed. 

PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
A Specialty 


RATES: 50 cents a thousand words; 
one carbon free of charge. 


HARRIETTE E. SWASEY 











Boston, Mass. 





Box 638 Washington 








TV vs. the SHORT STORY 


It's your choice. We offer ten weeks instruction 
in TV writing or short story construction. 
“You'll learn a lot." 

For details write to: 

WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Ave. 55, N. Y. 
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DON'T KNOCK YOUR BRAINS OUT! 


What does it mean? 
It means there’s an easier way for writers to 
break into TV. The “TV SCRIPT PAT- 
TERN?” can help you as it has others. A success- 
ful scripter gives you his “pattern” to follow. 
Included is a half hour authentic TV SCRIPT, 
PLUS, an up-to-the-minute TV script market 
list. $2.00 only—and money-back guarantee. 


THE DANLAN COMPANY 


BEDFORD, NEW YORK 





REASONABLE TYPING RATES 


Prompt, accurate work Two carbons, extra 
first and last pages, minor corrections, heavy’ bond 
Rape , work mailed flat. 

uscripts — 50c per thousand words, plus return 
postage. Plays, poems, envelopes rates sent upon 


request. 
CLAIRE M. LAWLOR 
451 High Street Lewrence, Mass. 





MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors’ Agent and Counsellor 
Appraisal and advice on any length mss, $5.00 
GHOSTWARITING, REVISIONS, EDITING 
Reasonable price quoted after appraisal 


Bex 57275, Flint seatten Les Angeles 57, Calif. 
: Re 1-6780 





TV vs. THE SHORT STORY 


We offer ten weeks intensive work in the 
technique of adapting your short stories for 
television plays. 


WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, New York 





PREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 

to an ive PUBLI — you che choose. 
TEST—$2,000 | ARDS 

FICTION AND NON cTio Oo ENTRY po] 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, ALL FORMS, 60e PER 1000 W 

ng IN BOOKS, PLAYS, EDITING, GHOST- 

FREE BOOKLETS AND RULES. 

WRITER'S a a pert we. 

7 E. 42 St., New York 1 MU 7-5690 





NO GHOSTING 


detailed criticism and revision. The story will 

be yours when finished — not mine. Minimum $2.00. 

To 3000 words $2.50 — to 7000 words $5.00. Novels and 
typing service by arrangement. 


JAY DESMOND 


808 N. Fuller Avenue Hollywood 46, California 





FINE TYPING 


Postcards and envelopes addressed. 
Poetry, one cent a line. 
Bond paper used for manuscripts. 
Disabled Veteran 
ADDISON ALTON 
31042 Concert? Street Keokuk, lowa 
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“The new writer should turn out scripts 
for ‘Fireside Theater,’ ‘Star and the Story,’ 
‘Four Star Playhouse’ and ‘Kraft Theatre.’ 
These producers, as a rule, have an open 
story mind. If the script can be fitted to 
their budget, and they like it, they'll buy.” 

Mack stresses the importance of the ever- 
present budget. “The writer in television 
has a situation which he can’t avoid,” he 
says, “he must write to fit the budget. This 
is the most important item in making a film. 
The quality of the story, the newness of its 
plot, the fresh characterizations—they mean 
nothing if it can’t be made for the amount 
of money assigned to its production.” 

Mack adds: “At present there is a move 
to ‘downbeat’ stories—unusual story ideas 
and novel or twist endings. There is no 
market today for the ‘short-short’ as the fif- 
teen-minute time slot is virtually obsolete.” 

One other word of advice: “Don’t write 
a shooting script. The story editors want a 
synopsis of from four to 15 pages. They are 
only interested in the story. After the sale, 
you can write dialogue to your heart’s 


content.” 
Western Taboos 


According to an article in a recent Screen 
Writers Guild Bulletin there are more 
taboos than heroines in sagebrush on West- 
ern TV programs. Things are so tough, a 
hero can’t even kiss his hoss on TV. 

According to the writer: “You’re saddled 
with virtues. The Lone Ranger, for instance, 
cannot drink, smoke, or kiss a lady. He 
may never be seen without a mask. He 
speaks good English at all times, and never 
shoots to kill, merely to disarm. But Wild 
Bill Hickock, on the other hand, will shoot 
to kill, since he is supposed to be a dead shot. 

“Annie Oakley, likewise, is famous for 
being a dead shot. She can shoot a cigarette 
butt out of a varmint’s mouth, or the neck 
off a whiskey bottle while it is being poured. 
But she never kills any critter, no siree. If 
she ever went to New York she could prob- 
ably shoot the olive out of slicker’s martini, 
but her exploits are confined to the wide 
open spaces where drinks are gulped down 
straight. 

“Wild Bill Hickok cannot drink, smoke 
or indulge in serious flirtation. Annie Oak- 
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ley is all-business, too, But Buck West, who 
rides with the Range Rider, falls in love all 
the time, to the amusement of the Range 
Rider. 

“As for those two stalwarts, Gene Autry 
and Roy Rogers, the taboos are practically 
the same: No drinking, no cruelty, except 
those well-dubbed fist fights which would 
smash normal men to a pulp; no Jovemak- 
ing which again would involve them with 
normalcy, Kit Carson, on the other hand, 
has more leeway, and his friend, El Toro, 
is a positive Casanova. Hopalong Cassidy 
falls somewhere between the pure Lone 
Ranger and the easy-going Cisco Kid, who 
flirts, fights and finagles like anything.” 

After this comment from an SWG tele- 
scribbler, the Bulletin adds: “But no kissing 
the horses, not anybody. Maybe a little hug 
or a pat in the right place, but remember, 
pardner, the horse is a man’s best friend.” 

The taboos are set down by either net- 
work, sponsor or ad agency involved on 
each, not the producer. 


TV Writers’ News 


Charles Bennett is scripting “One Man 
Missing” for producer Irving Starr of 
Screen Gems. H. N. Swanson agented . . 
Jim Mosher, original writer of “Dragnet,” 
carries writer as well as producer credits on 
his new television series, “Medic,” which 
NBC is putting opposite “I Love Lucy” for 
this Fall... Marc C. McCall, Jr. has been 
assigned by executive producer Leon From- 
kess to script arPoriginal teleplay for a TPA 
telefilm pilot titled “Genie, Inc.” Idea deals 
with a professional Girl Friday . . . Hal 
Roach, Jr. has picked up the option on the 
projected telefilm series, “Guns of Destiny,” 
created by Kenneth Noyes, represented by 
the Dick Irving Hyland Agency. The series 
is based on the stories behind the various 
items of a famous weapons collection. 
Roach, Jr. has also concluded negotiations 
with John Nesbitt for the latter to create, 
write and narrate “The Story Teller,” high- 
budget, half-hour telefilm series to be pro- 
duced by Roach starting Oct. 4. The series 
will follow the true-story technique of Nes- 
bitt’s former MGM shorts, “Passing Parade” 

. David Swift, original writer of “Mr. 





BE RIGHT This Fall 
When You Write TY! 


To La 4 yn werk 0 5 thes “downrtorearis. profusion 
wads coe former CBS Script Chief. . 
(1) SAMPLE TELEVISION SCRIPTS 


Actual hard-to-get working scripts exactly as written, 
submitted, and sold for on Fm ig plus standard writing 
formats, outline, ete. 


(2) E ON TELEVISION 


Its 12 fact-packed chapters include authoritative answers 

to writers’ questions, = how-to-do-it advice by TV’s 

top writers, editors, > tors. 

(3) THE PREELANCE WRITERS’ LIST OF 
TELEVISION MARKETS—1954 EDITION 


You’ve heard of this nationally famous and uniquely 
reliable List, now in its ah TV and radio pro Current 
issue gives you names of al] TV Eng be 
the open market—tells you type stories they Fat bow 

much they pa om you contact, and how. Invaluable 
for the stable ied writer as well as for the beginner. 


PRICE PER VOLUME: $2.00 plus 25¢ for postege 
and handling 

SPECIAL OFFER: ALL THREE FOR ONLY $5.00 plus 
50c for postage and handling. 


Send check or money order to 


A. R. PERKINS 


P.O. Bex 371, Grand Central Annex 
New York 17, N. Y. 





PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Electromatic titer—F; Bond Paper 
Over years’ ex 
Corrections in hi ion, grammar 
ADDITIONAL SERVICE 
Accurate, skilled STEnSeR EIS seneine 
Dietate your thoughts the telephone or in person 
JEANNE F FEINGOLD 
767 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Phone: UL 7-5719 or JU 6-5429 











TV and SCREEN 


Established Agency Seeking Material to Sell 
EDITH JACKSON AGENCY 
6801 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 
No Scripts Please! Query First! 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do i 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL | 
Miem! 33, Plorida 





2964 Aviation, 











— 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 
More than a quarter of a century of 


co-operative service to authors. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 
324 Newbury Street Boston 15, Mess. 
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eV. WRITERS 


HOLLYWOOD T.V. STUDIOS are screaming 
Sw for new material. Let our sample T.V. script show 
SS you how to write for this terrific new medium. Z 
$500.00 minimum paid for acceptable scripts. 


T. V. PRODUCERS GUILD 
7372 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles 46, Calif 


















PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


Short and Booklength Manuscripts 
25c per finished page on booklength scripts; 
30c per finished page on short scripts. 
inor corrections and carbon free. 
Postage please. 
CLARA M. GRANT 
1339 Cedar St., EXbrook 63787, Santa Monica, Cal. 








TV SCRIPTS 
Preparation - Adaptation - Guidance 


Professional writer, RWG member, offers aid with your 
TV problem, script formation, typing service. Enclose 


return postage. 
DORIS MILATZ 


16270 Lamphere Detroit 19, Michigan 








LEARN TO WRITE CONFESSION STORIES 


Mail, Group and Private Lessons available. Complete 
training for beginners. Course given by the author of: 
“How to Write the Confession Story.”” Manuscript 
criticism. Original plots furnished. Write for details. 


DANIEL KEENAN 
P. ©. Box No. 62 New York 63, N. Y. 








[1 WANT EVERY NEW WRITER 


to earn $1.00 to $200.00 offered EVERY DAY! Spare 
time income. The easiest way to write for profit. No 
previous experience or ability necessary. Write for free 
details. No obligation. 


WRITERS INSTITUTE 
400 Summer Road Colorado Springs, Colo. 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 years’ experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed (pica type) 20-lb. bond paper 
with carbon, minor corrections. 50 cents per thousand 
words, plus return postage. 
KAYE TYPING SERVICE 
Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 











NEW EASY WAY 
TO WRITE SONGS FOR PAY 


Anyone Can Learn 


NEW SONGWRITERS can now sell their songs! My 
wnique method reveals professional secrets, includes free 
recording of = song. Previous musical oes - 
nec ‘ e your songwriting pay rite for 
PREE DETAILS. 


MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
315 Sumner Road Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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Peepers,” is co-packager with David Way 
on Wayne’s TV films which started shooting 
in September. He’ll also write the scripts. 
Titled “Norby,” it will be filmed in color 
. .. Hal Kanter is director as well as head 
writer of the George Gobel TV series. 


Markets 


Armstrong Circle Theater, NBC-TV, 
Tuesdays, 9:30 to 10:00 p.m., EST. Con- 
tact: Jacqueline Babbin, Talent Associates, 
41 E. 50th Street, New York, N. Y. Phone: 
P]. 3-1030. 

These original dramas slanted for the 
whole family are done in two acts. Contact 
wants “warm, human, believable, modern 
stories of American life which quickly estab- 
lishes empathy between the play and its 
audience . . . and the first two minutes of 
the play should establish the theme.” This 
half-hour series, one of the most popular 
for new writers, wants no mystery, crime, 
screwball farce or ultra-sophistication. Pay- 
ment: $500-$850. 

G. E. Theater, CBS-TV, Sundays, 9:00 
to 9:30 p.m., EST. Script Editor: Arnold 
Schulman, MCA, 598 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Pl. 9-7500. 

Contact states that this new half-hour 
television series wants high quality, experi- 
mental, offbeat material. They are not buy- 
ing unsolicited material. Manuscripts must 
be submitted BY AGENTS ONLY. Full 
particulars will be given to qualified agents. 
This is a top-level program and they’re 
seeking top-quality material so if you’re in 
this category, have your agent contact Mr. 
Schulman. 

Robert Montgomery Presents, NBC-TV, 
Monday, 9:30 to 10:00 p.m., EST. This 
one-hour dramatic show will buy only origi- 
nal scripts, no adaptations. Sometimes they 
will buy an original short story or novel so 
rights to all material submitted must be 
clear. Joseph Bailey, Director, Robert Mont- 
gomery Presents, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y., is the contact. He is looking 
for “stories with a different twist.” When 
submitting material to Mr. Bailey, send a 
synopsis only. 
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Completely Unexpected 
Sir: 

Many of the great joys of writing are the com- 
pletely unexpected pleasant happenings which 
corne as the result of published works gone by 
and forgotten in the rush of new projects to be 
worked out. 

Through a letter of mine published in your 
August WD, I met last night a young man here 
in Worcester who came to the house and intro- 
duced himself. We had a very nice visit and 
plenty of “shop talk” of course! 

Last week, an award for distinguished assis- 
tance came in to me from Mr. Henry Ford II, 
Chairmain of Crusade for Freedom—a symboli- 
cal gift in appreciation for my anti-Communist 
stories in the press of America during the last 
year in which I mentioned too, the great work 
of Radio Free Europe and the Crusade. Here 
again, a complete surprise and certainly an in- 
spiring one. 

A letter from Washington reached me this 
week, here again in notice of my WD letter in 
the Forum, mentioning that the party concerned 
had seen something by me and/or about me 
quoted by Representative Philbin in the Con- 
gressional Record a short time ago. Another 
unexpected surprise and certainly an encouraging 
one. 

As the result of recent published pieces, still 
another surprise came in during the last week 


offering me the use of color transparencies taken 
at a cost of $200.00 per each print, for use 
gratis, in connection with my writing on this 
particular subject—semi-religious in appeal. 
Still another? A letter from a reader in Okla- 

homa City who spotted one of my articles and 
asked of the publication if he could use reprints 
of my photographs. And so on. These are part 
of one week’s experiences and I think will be of 
encouragement to beginning writers by showing 
many of the extras which come along as pleasant 
rewards and experiences—not at all expected, yet 
a part of this truly exciting writing world. 

Raymonp A. LaJorz 

12 Bedford Avenue, 

Worcester 5, Mass. 


How To Get Your Name In Print 


Sir: 

Knowing that there may be hundreds or 
thousands of amateur writers who, at this very 
moment, may be sitting forlornly in front of 
very quiet typewriters wondering how it would 
feel to see their name in print, I offer my own 
sure-fire solution: 

After years of just rejections, 

From Ed’s so wise and wary, 

I’ve seen, at last, my name in print. 
(I bought some stationary.) 

BERNICE SANDERS, 
R.R. 5, Box 247, 
Franklin, Indiana. 








If you are a writer 


See your nearest bookseller 
for your copy 





FANN MARLOW 


A Novel of the Inside World of Literary Agents and Publishers 


it will entertain you and enlighten you. 


If you intend to write some day 
it may decide the matter for you. 


If you have tried to write so far without success 
it will comfort and encourage you. 


If you want to know what may happen to your script 
when it reaches New York, read 


FANN MARLOW 


BY JANE HARDY 


E. P. Dutton & Company 
publishers 
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At Press Time—Who's Buying What from Free-Lance Writers 





Book Publishers 


The Garden City Books Division of Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. Ferris Mack, 
Editor . . . Published under three imprints . 
Art work for illustrating all accepted mss. will be 
considered . . . Royalty plus appropriate advance 
. .. Reports in one to two weeks... (1) Hano- 
ver House includes general original adult pub- 
lishing with emphasis on non-fiction but including 
fiction. Also how-to books, nature guides of all 
types and inspirational books. Humor is a specialty 
. . . Garden City Books covers reprints of titles 
of proven popularity in non-fiction, how-to books 
and outstanding fiction... (3) For the new im- 
print of Image Books, publishers seek books of 
particular interest to the Catholic reader, original 
work as well as reprints. These will be published 
in soft-cover editions retailing from 50c to 95c . 


Gold Medal Books, 67 W. 44th St, New 
York 18, N. Y. Richard A. Carroll, Editor . 
Fawcett’s Gold Medal Books, publishing only origi- 
nal work in pocket-size edition, continues to have 
a keen appetite for good solid novels of human 
relationships, believable, realistic stories which 
have an urgency to be read—exciting suspense 
stories, fast-moving mysteries, Westerns (preferably 
with an historical background), action novels of 
adventure and war novels. They publish an occa- 
sional non-fiction book that is of interest to a mass 
audience, No verse, short stories, or collection of 
short stories . . . Minimum wordage for novels, 
70,000; Westerns, 60,000 words . . . Minimum ad- 
vance royalty payment (against the first printing) 
is $2,000 upon acceptance of a completed manu- 
script. Pays on print orders, not on sales. A cent 
a copy on first 200,000; 14%4c a copy thereafter. All 
subsidiary rights remain with author. 


Cooperative Book Publishers 


The Bond Wheelwright Company, 795 Forest 
Ave., Portland 5, Maine. Bond Wheelwright, Editor 
Non-fiction, informative and “how-to-do-it” 

type, poetry, and “the more esoteric type of book” 
published here . . . Author subsidizes publication 
. - » Some non-fiction published on a royalty basis. 
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Chapman & Grimes, 30 Winchester St., Bos- 
ton 8, Mass. ... The Editor reports: “We publish 
books of all sorts and kinds, but because of pres- 
ent high costs, the slump in the fiction market, 
and small sales potentialities of most books of 
poetry and belles lettres, we can consider many 
manuscripts to be published only on a coopera- 
tive basis. We are particularly interested in scien- 
tific, foreign-language and technical books. 


Comet Press Books, 11 W. 42nd St, New 
York 36, N. Y. . . . Publishes all types; must 
contain nothing objectionable, and be in tune with 
censorship standards. No mss. under 32 pages 
considered unless an illustrated juvenile or cartoon 
book. No limit to length otherwise . . . Illustrated 
or photographic books welcome, as well as special 
material for limited editions . . . Author pays sub- 
sidy in three or ten equal installments; 40% or 
45% royalty paid on book sales. 


Dietz Press, 112 E. Cary St., Richmond 19, 
Va. ... The Editor reports: “We will consider 
general non-fictional manuscripts designed for the 
general trade market on such subjects as biog- 
raphy, history, self-help books, regional subjects. 
We prefer that authors write in advance for per 
mission to send and include, if possible, with their 
letter, a short synopsis of their work . . . Author 
subsidizes publication; some books published on 
royalty basis only. 


Dorrance & Co., 131 North 20th St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. M, H. Dorrance, Editor . . . Fiction, 
biography, autobiography, non-fiction book-length 
material only, 30,000 words up, published here. 
Also publishes verse, 50 poems or more, for Con- 
temporary Poets of Dorrance Series . . . Author 
subsidizes publication; some books published on 
royalty basis only. 


Falmouth Publishing House, Manchester, 
Maine. . . . Publishes non-fiction, poetry, and re- 
gional (especially concerning New England) ... 
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Author subsidizes publication; some books pub- 
lished on royalty basis only. 


House of Edinboro, 21 Edinboro St., Bos- 
ton 11, Mass. . . . Publishes books on all subjects, 
al) sizes . . . Author subsidizes publication with 
payment in three installments prior to publication. 


Pageant Press, Inc., 130 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. . . . Publishes book-length novels, 
history, poetry, current topics, how-to-do-it books, 
and juveniles . . . Drawings, photographs or il- 
lustrations may acompany mss, or publisher will 
supply art work . . . Author subsidizes publica- 
tion. 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 3lst St, New 
York 1, N. Y. . . . Publishes book-length mss. 
in every category—juvenile, poetry, technical, fic- 
tion, non-fiction. Minimum length, about 20,000 
words . . . Author subsidizes publication. 


William-Frederick Press, 313 W. 35th St., 
New York 1, N. Y. . .. Publisher reports: “We 
produce books and booklets on a subsidy basis 
only: the author pays for the cost of production, 
in which case all copies and all rights belong ex- 
clusively to the author. We handle a general line 
of titles, for general and specialized fields of dis- 
tribution. 


House Organs 


Reporter, Allis Chalmers Tractor Division, 
Box 512, Milwaukee, Wis. Edwin A. Francis, 
Editor . . . Issued bi-monthly for external read- 
ership . . . Interested in construction and engi- 
neering features and on-the-job construction stories 
with photographs. Stories should feature Allis 
Chalmers equipment and its usage on different 
projects . . . Pays 5c a word, $3.50 to $5.00 for 
photographs . . . Reports in one month, 

Timber Topics, Allis Chalmers Tractor Division, 
Box 512, Milwaukee, Wis. Edwin A. Francis, 
Editor . . . Issued bi-monthly for external reader- 
ship . . . Material for this publication should 
feature articles on forestry, logging and conserva- 
tion. Interested in on-the-job logging operation 
stories featuring Allis Chalmers equipment. Photos 


a must here . . . Pays 5c a word, $3.50 to $5.00 
for photographs . . . Reports within a month. 
Poetry 


Experiment, 6565 Winderfere Road, Seattle 5, 
Wash. Carol Ely Harper, Managing Editor .. . 
Issued quarterly; 45c a copy, $1.50 a year. 
. . « This is a quality poetry magazine, published 
by Experiment Group—a cooperative of poets and 
persons interested in publishing poetry . . . Only 
highest type of literary verse is accepted, rhymed 
or unrhymed, short or long . . . No fiction, but 
will accept articles on poetry or poetic drama, 
and reviews or criticisms of poetry . . . No pay- 
ment .. . Reports in about three months. 





MEASURE SERVICE BY THESE POINTS 


18 Years Guiding Writers Right 
6 Years Editor National Writer's _ ae 


PROFESSIONAL Constructive, practical, prompt 
PROMPT —- of eee 
assignments for beginning and 
INDIVIDUAL seme aaens in courses. 
ersonal collaborations. Mar- 
aay FOR keting Help. Reading and sales 
report on booklengths $5.00. 


Rates: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000, thereafter 75¢ per 
1000 words. Minimum $3.00. Write for information 
upon courses, collaborations. 


ALL MSS. REPORTED UPON WITHIN 10 DAYS 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P. O. Box 56-D B t Wi + 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio ube Pane AN tos 








; PHANTOM TYPIST 
Editors won't ever think you were brought up in a barn- 
yard—lost your spelling blocks—thought punctuation was 
something to sprinkle around like salt and pepper. 
WHEN 


they see your Brinson typed manuscript. On 20-lb. Bond, 
one carbon, extra first and last pages, mailed fiat. 
50c per thousand words. Postage please. 

MRS. M. E. BRINSON 
100 Delaware Ave. Delmar, Delaware 











Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market. covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
gn Ew ee 
currently in juvenile publicat . ‘ 
“tell how” but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. C. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvaazia 











HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed 
Reasonable rates 
ELENA QUINN 


7822 Brookmill Road Downey, California 
Phone: TOpaz 9-8285 








YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE | 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading Ss, by editors of 
national gyrase. used 4 thousands of successful writers. 
Let the PLOT GENIE furnis' ju With countless dramatic plots 
for the sto types now in dei . ‘rite what the editors 
want. Get YO share of the editors’ checks. end today 
for free descriptive literature. 


J. C. SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. D Glendale, Calif. 














SELLING WRITER COACHES 


4 SELL MY OWN Novels, Confessions, Pulps, etc. | 
HELP OTHERS—Ghost a gg from Paperback 
Publishers. Coaching, criticism, editing, revising for 
SATISFIED CLIENTS who come back for more of m 
helpful personal analyses saying QUOTE "A darne 
good critic! Sales continue steady and I'm a winner 
in WD's Fiction Contest."—MC, Ind. “Juvenile novel 
drew congrats on solid merit. Another will need your 
work soon."—RJG, lowa. “Your comprehensive prompt 
treatment just about the most thorough I've had. En- 
closed two more mss."ACP, Pa. “Never had a more 
thorough job of criticism."—IW, Mo. LET'S GET 
TOGETHER ON YOUR WORK. Criticism: $1 per 1000, 
$5 minimum. Novels $10. Other services by arrange- 


SHELBY STEGER 


The Sycamores, Van Buren, Missouri 
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PLOTS! _ 
IDEAS! ii§ 
DETAIL! 


Sherwood “Briefs” are the Answer to a 
Writer’s Prayer - Beginner, Professional! 


A Sherwood “Brief” gives you the whole 
story in capsule form—plot, characteri- 
zation, background, dialogue. It’s yours, 
exclusively, written especially for you— 
no two Sherwood “Briefs” are the same 
—each is 1000 words or more —an 
invaluable tool that does all the mechani- 
cal work for you, lets you write crea- 
tively! Short story, book length, radio, 
television, movie — you name it, SHER- 
WOOD “BRIEFS” IT! 


It’s never too late to start—and the time 
to start is NOW, if you want to cash in 
on the largest, most lucrative market in 
publishing history—so—do it now—full 
information will reach you return mail. 
Write for details. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


1534 Shirley Place, Pomona, Calif. 





BEST TYPING SERVICE 
20c Page 


Minor Corrections If Desired 
ELNORA BOLL 


2521 West Carsen Street Torrance, Calif. 
Phone: FAirfax 8-3276 





LYRICS TURNED INTO SONGS 
FREE EXAMINATION AND EXPERT CRITICISM 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY, INC. 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 








WRITERS: Can you take it? Sometimes the 
e truth hurts. If you want the 
honest truth about your stories, send them to us. If 
they can be sold, we'll help you sell them; if not, 
we'll tell you why. Rates: Min. $5., 2500 words; $1. 2 
thousand on anything over. “For prompt, honest 


AMITY SCRIPT CLINIC 
G.P.O. Box 590, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Several years experience. Accurate, neat and 
prompt. One carbon copy. 50c per 1000 words. 


OLGA WHITE 
20 Austin St., Newtonville 60, Mass., Tel. DE 2-8976 
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Sports and Outdoor Magazines 


Forest and Outdoors, 4795 St. Catherine St., 
W., Montreal 2, Canada. Ronald J. Cooke, Editor 
. . - Issued monthly; 25c a copy, $2.00 a year... 
This magazine is interested in hunting, fishing 
and forestry. They use articles of general interest 
to the outdoor man but no “me-and-Joe” stories. 
Prefer articles on nature and “how-to.” Especially 
needs “how-to” fillers with drawings or photo- 
graphs and photos with 300-word captions on any- 
thing unusual pertaining to the outdoors. Typical 
examples: deer which hanged itself through being 
caught in a fence; tree with a pump handle grow- 
ing from its upper heights (the tree grew from a 


well . . . Not interested in poetry or fiction .. . 
Mss. up to 2,000 words in length .. . Pay 112-2c 
a word just before publication usually . . . Reports 


in three days, 


Nature Magazine, 1214 Sixteenth St, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Richard W. Westwood, Editor 
. . « Issued ten times a year; 50c a copy, $4.00 a 
year . . . Interested in popular nature articles 
with illustrations. Accepts poetry but no fiction 
. . » Length of mss. should be under 2500 words 
. . . Editor advises writers to study magazine and 
communicate with him before submitting material 
. . . Buys photographs in series only . . . Pays on 
acceptance, 2c a word for prose, 50c a line for 
poetry ... Reports in one week. 


Outdoor Sportsman, 20914 W. Second, Little 
Rock, Ark. Dave Shell, Editor . . . Issued monthly; 
25c a copy, $2.00 a year . . . Needs illustrated 
articles on outdoor activity only, especially “how- 
to-do-its.” Uses some fiction, not over 2500 words. 
Not interested in poetry. Will buy photographs 
. . » Pays lc a word on publication . . . Returns 
in three weeks. 


Rod and Gun In Canada, Gardenvale, Que- 
bec, Canada. S. B. Prime, Assistant Editor . 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy, $2.00 a year... 
In the market for controversial articles, how-to 
and photo features with a Canadian background. 
Not interested in fiction or poetry . . . Length 
of mss., 800-1500 words . . . Pays on acceptance, 
Ic to 144c a word... Will pay $3.00 for news 
photos and $5.00 for cover photos . . . Reports 
in two to four weeks. 


Trade Journals 


China, Glass & Tableware, 3 W. 29th St., 
New York 1, N. Y. Donald Doctorow, Editor . . 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy, $2.00 a year... In- 
terested in articles on merchandising ideas, special 
promotion display techniques, advertising programs 
and retail activities in this field. Photographs with 
suitable captions should accompany articles . 
Length of material, 1000 to 2000 words . . . Rates 
are 2c a word for the captions on photographs. 
Will pay $2.00 for photographs . . . Reports within 
four to six weeks, 


























Concrete, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 
~ William M. Avery, Editor . . . Issued monthly; D ol 
r . 
$4.00 a year . . . Prefers short, illustrated fea- ; 
~ tures on how small operators in the field (con- ‘ETelere) A WORD 
ng crete block, ready-mixed concrete, precast con- : 5 
sa crete) have solved problems of materials handling, intere st you . 
_ production, inventory control, market development, 
- sales promotion, employe relations, etc. The 
~ “small business” angle should be played up here. $25,000 for 25 words! Financial security while 
a Photographs are bought occasionally if accompa- you write that novel or play! This is no pipe 
” nied by adequate captions ... Payment is usually dream. It's the fabulous word rate actually earned 
ing $20.00 per printed page and is made when ma- by national contest winners . .. the kind of money 
nth terial is in page proof . . . Reports within two ae ree ge gc ring ed make — 
La adapting @ ski you now ave. ere is wha 
ae weeks, more or less. M. M. of Lakewood, Ohio* says: 
ms Construction News Monthly, P.O. Box 2421, “The All-American Course is on apprenticeship 
, Little Rock, Ark. David Donovan, Editor .. . uae. a Ga cee ae th er 
| Issued monthly; $10.00 a year . . . Accepts suita- accurate—to choose words precisely and to 
y | ble photographs and copy covering interesting jobs overcome verbosity. Moreover, my prize 
‘ou in the field of heavy construction. Material should winnings are helping to subsidize my career. 
¥ be based on area this publication covers—Ar- This is not ‘‘just another course."’ The All-American 
! kansas, Oklahoma, Eastern Missouri, Western Ten- School, licensed by the Pa. Dept. of Education, has 
ond rw d Mississippi Ww ° . a 16 year record of developing winners whose 
jon nano iy a - ississippi. Won't consider prizes total many thousands of dollars. Write 
‘ds anything outside this territory . .. Pays 50c per Dept. WD for a free copy of Prize Ideas. 
nd column inch for copy and $3.00 each for glossy * Name on request. 
ial 8x10 photographs, upon publication . . . Reports 
“i immediately. ; 
wt + all-american school « 
| National Prospector’s Gazette, Belltower, 1429 Spruce St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
tle | Calif. D. C. Miller, Editor . . . Issued monthly 
y; 
ed 
iw e e 
fs First the Blueprint, Then the House: 
hs 
ns o e 
First the Clients, Then the Sales 
1e- If I did not have Murray T. Pringle, I could not have made three sales for him. Four for my 
Canadian client, C. V. Tench. Two sales for Tom Dowling, Jr. One for John A. Keel, Sara Sandt, 
Jim Adams. SALES DO NOT COME EASILY, but there will be other checks; I represent other 





‘to writers: George Abbe, Robert N. Farr, Katie W. Hughes, Edna Kaehele, Josephine Perry, Victor 
| Searcher, all of whom had sold. 


th 

€, Since mine is still a starting Agency, I need still more clients, for some of whom there will 
ws be acceptances. Sales depend on how good the material is, or how promising copy could be made | 
rts check-worthy. Adams, for whom it was a first sale, wrote: “Happy Day and Hallelujah! And very 
sincere thanks for selling The Angle Shooter. Actually YOU had a great deal to do with the 
writing of this story, for the re-vamp was done at your suggestion and along lines indicated by you.” 





| What about your work? I can tell you if your book, story or article stands a chance in 
ty today’s stringent market. If your work is salable, or could be made so, you will hardly mind the | 


* initial fee-investment. If not salable, you will know from my report if a second submission is | 
al warranted. Terms? A dollar per thousand words, with a minimum of three dollars for any script. | 

7" All fees end after the second sale. Checks and return postage should accompany each submission. | 

th If you have a book or a play, write first. 

i 

: 

eS 

; ALEX JACKINSON LITERARY AGENCY 

“ 11 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
































SONGWRITERS 


Opportunity to Have 
YOUR SONG RECORDED 
ON ROYALTY BASIS 


by Jarge. successful RECORDING COMPANY 
with NATIONAL SALES, PROMOTION and 
DISTRIBUTION, Hollywood composers write 
the melodies. Manuscript lead sheets and pro- 
fessional recordings furnished. Full cooperation 
and intelligent ol ey in the exploitation of 

song. your song material today for 
REE examination. Write: 


MUSIC MAKERS 
Dept. $2, Box 2507 Hollywood, Californie 














MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
Beautiful bond paper; 50¢ per 1000 words; 
poctsy lc per line. Extra first and last sheets. 

ree carbon, Send postage please. 
Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 


ELLEN BROWN 








SHORT SHORTS ONLY! 


appraisal of your short shorts ne of the 

age writers eG ever i give in Baie “Not. Sead 
t an ‘ can inion plus 

— "required. FRER: "A copy of 


reegtng, eenance A serene Fy i FH 
short-shorts) with your first script submitted. 
CRITIC 


Box 783 Blue Ash, Ohio 








REWRITING AND GHOSTING 
FREE REPORT 


Professional writers make your material 
potentially salable for modest fees. 


THE WRITERS GUILD 


509 Fifth Aven New York 17, N. Y. 








CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twiee yearly. 
Send 0c tor sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 








WRITERS’ TYPING SERVICE 
Manuscripts typed by Professional Typist. 60c 
per 1,000 words. Minor corrections, One carbon, 
Book lengths 50c per !,000 words. Postage, please, 


LUCYLLE FOSTER 


Box 192 Kellogg, lowa 








. . - Readers of this publication are in the pros- 
pecting, mining and lapidary fields . . . The editors 
are especially interested in good, sound educational 
material, with a how-to-do-it slant, in all these 
fields. Will consider articles of detailed instruc 
tions on trips to rock and mineral sites for gem- 
cutting material, Any articles on this interesting 
hobby will be considered for their “Field Trips” 
column. Need good articles on how to make money 
from the amateur gem-cutting hobby and hew to 
build equipment for gold mining, uranium pros- 
pecting and gem cutting. Absolutely no fiction or 
theory articles . . . Editors are glad to send copies 
of the journal to interested qualified writers, 
Prospective contributors may get a year’s subscrip- 
tion for $1.00 if they advise editor they degire 
subscription for checking purposes . . . Pays on 
acceptance from lc to 15c a word. Usable photo- 
graphs and maps are paid for at rates of $2.00 to 
$10.00 each, depending on value. 


Western Bottler, 4328 Sunset Blvd. Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. Virgil E. Hobby, Editor... 
Looking for news and feature articles about the 
seft drink industry in the 22 states west of the 
Mississippi. Material must tell how some bottling 
plant solved a problem or how the plant has grown 
and what merchandising methods helped it grow. 
Personnel changes and other routine plant news 
is acceptable. News of bottling suppliers, such as 
Coca-Cola, Dr. Pepper, etc., is obtained by the 
staff . . . Pays on publication, 60c per column 
inch. Will pay $2.50 each for photographs. 


The Wooden Barrel, 408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, 
Mo. F. P. Hankerson, Editor . . . If you can roll 
out stories on the use of wooden barrels and 
kegs in various industries, the editor might buy 
them. You may include description of manufac- 
turing process, history of company using bar- 
rels, etc. . . . Mags. up to 2000 words . . . Pays 
on acceptance at 144c a word . . . Photographs, 
from $3.00 to $7.00 . . . Reports in a week. 


In The Margin 


Mail to Bulldog Publishing Company in 
Washington isn’t even getting a bark in response. 
The Post Office is returning all material sent 
here ... Caravan Magazine, which once claimed 
a Montreal address, must have folded its tent and 
quietly—along with a number of mss. and payment 
for sample copies . . . Complaints that Saleaman’s 
Digest in Chicago refuses to pay for published 
material have been completely ignored by Editor 
Mal Parks and staff. 





WHAT ARE YOU DOING WRONG? 


You may write brilliantly yet never sell because of some easily corvested fault. A former editor and free 
can — you as I am helping some 200 students in my Los An 


writer 


Min. $5 per 
9426 Santa y iachide Bivd. 
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ROSE KING 


geles area workshops. $1 per i ea 


Beverly Hills, Calif, 
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Eternal Writers’ Dilemma 


Sir: 

“Tf you'd spend more time at the typewriter 
and less time in bed,” my wife said to me the 
other day, “I think your writing might show 
some signs of improvement.” 

“Aw,” I said, laying the September WD on the 
covers, “I’m reading Camelia W. Uzzell’s "The 
Eternal Fiction Formula.’ 


“From now on,” said my wife, “you’ll do no 
more reading in this house between the hours 
of nine and five.” 


So I got out of bed and started to write a 
rebuttal to “The Eternal Fiction Formula.” I 
wrote: 


“One bright afternoon before the dawn of re- 
corded history an ancestor of yours and mine, 
with a lump of charcoal instead of a noiseless 
portable, wrote the following message to his 
wife on the wall of their apartment: ‘Gone with 
the boys to a dinosaur roast. Don’t wait up.’ 
By substituting ‘clam bake” for ‘dinosaur roast’ 
you can reproduce exactly a message I wrote to 
my wife last Saturday. 


“A few thousand years later, when our dino- 
saur loving friend and his lump of charcoal 
(and his wife, too, for that matter) were long 


forgotten, a ten year old Greek boy made the 
following observation on the wall of a bakery 
just outside the Colloseum: “Themistocles loves 
Flavia. Ha,ha,ha.’ Substituting again, this time 
‘John’ for ‘Themistocles’ and ‘Mary’ for ‘Flavia’ 
you come up with a message which, until the last 
hard rain, graced the walls of the railroad under- 
pass at Jefferson and Sixth Streets. 


“All of which goes to prove that the boys 


have been slinging the same old hash around for 
a long long time.” 


At this point I left the thing in the typewriter 
and crawled under the house with some old 
WD’s on the grounds that I wasn’t ready yet. 
When I came in for supper my wife produced 
the incipient rebuttal and asked, “Is this the 
day’s production?” 

Boy! 


I’m writing this in a bare room. Chair, orange 
crate, typewriter, paper. That’s it. I’ve got a 
modest start on today’s production. It goes like 
this: 


Bob (the Army was never 
like this) Dykeman 
431 Jefferson St., 
Port Clinton, Ohio. 





WHAT DO WE DO FOR YOU 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline, You work under our supervision. 
CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Novel- 
ets; Short Stories; Articles; Fiction and Non- 
Fiction. Any subject, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 


STORY WRITING COURSE 


Instruction by professional writers, by mail. 
Full details, and free 34-page sample lesson, 
on request. 





GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 





Established 1939. FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World 102-D 
a =. 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


LYMAN LAMBERT... Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Super- 
vision over writer assigned to your story. 


BROWN HOLMES ... Screen Plays, Fugitive 
from Chain Gang; 20,000 Years in Sing Sing; 
Maltese Falcon; Stranger’s Return. TV Shows 
Cavalcade of America; Crossroads U.S.A; 
Warden Duffy of San Quentin. Author of 
Hollywood Cavalcade. Thirty screen plays 
starring such actors as Paul Muni, Bette 
Davis, Lionel Barrymore, Spencer Tracy, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Don Ameche, Alice Faye. 
Formerly under contract Warner Bros. and 
Universal. 

BUFORD GORDON BENNETT ... . Specialist 
in TV and radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 

These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. 


Hollywood 28, California 








—— 
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PERSONALS 


The eirculation of Warrer’ s Drozst is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine Each issue is read by 

inning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ elubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and i in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate tor ‘Personals’ » teu cenw a word, including 
each word in name and address: hox number 50 

Copy with money order or check for December issue must 
reach us by November 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally ‘priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising A i national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











AS a novel of the inside world of literary agents 
oon publishers, FANN MARLOW, by Jane 
Hardy, is the perfect Christmas gift for anyone 
who has ever held A Book in his hand, his heart, 
and his mind. 


WANTED: A writer, by a missionary-welfare or- 
anization operating in 27 different countries. 
ust be capable of writing articles and letters of 

feeling and pppe eal. A real opportunity for a man 

or woman of ability. Must be willing to reside in 

Richmond, Virginia, and give five oe to the 

work. Write and fe age, writin ~ 

salary expected and any iotaventine “actall about 
ourself, "Christian Children’s Fund, Inc., China 
uilding, Richmond 4, 4, Virginia. 


PARIS AS YOU LIKE IT, IT, AND RIVIERA: Per- 
sonalized escorted tours with personal contacts 
abroad. ae 0 36-days tour in France via 
T. 269—January 15 and March 15, 1955. 
State hobbae nce coe p. &.. interests. Jacques 
d’Ormont, 14 Vandeventer Ave., Princeton, N. J. 


SOUTH PACIFIC SHELLS—Beantiful and natural 
gloss that needs no polishing. Matched pair for 
earrings 50c. Pair mounted on screw type ear- 
rings $1.25. Money back guarantee. Earl Car- 
penter, 210 S. Darlington, Tulsa, Okla. 


WESTERN GAL WRITER will trade ideas with 
New England writers. Box P. 3. 


riting. 
ams, 








Sample lesson, 25c. Frankel. 

LOS W via icago, 44 

MEXICO—Questions answered on any topic, $1 
each. 16 years residence. Translations, letters 
mailed 25c. E. Enders, 16 Septiembre 39-304, 
Mexico 1, D. F. Mexico. 


WANT TQ WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find answer 
in my ad, this magazine, page 61. Natalie 
Newell, Ghostwriter. 


eee WRITERS! 25 important DO’s and 

DON OW to submit—WHERE to submit 

gs 4 p~ E+ et. Send = TELESCRIPT, Dept. 
» Box 1208, ollywood 28. 28. 


APPLIANCES, cameras, watches, etc! Large whole- 
sale catalogue! Cam Company, 6806-WD 20th 
Ave., Brooklyn 4, 











SELLING OUT used commercial, art, cartoon, sign, 
_ books and equipment. List free. Write 
x 





400-YEAR CALENDAR. BP Gates, 5 foctading Easter. 
1753-2152. Chart 21°x28", 75c. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 


TE. .’ Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up ‘to $10.00 a day 
aere than 12,000 dailies 


from each ag 
and weeklies in s 
includes Syndicate 
Schedule, Model one S 


. and Canada alone. Folio 
oO pot mong Selling Prices 

Mare ¢ o Editors. Sample 
Agreement Form 


mplete Folio $2.00 
popes 2 (refundable). Conte "t ey last, ¥ copy 
of ‘175 Idea Sources for Newspaper atures” 
included with Folio. American Feature Syn- 
dicate, Dept. 203, 19960 Como Ave., St. Paul 8 


Minnesota. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, $702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


FREE FOLIO “UP TO 'O $45, 000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.”” No merchandise, equipment. Unknown! 
Works itself home. Proven Successful! Haylings- 
WD2, Carlsbad, California. 


CALL WILD SONG-BIRDS. Twist the amazing 
LURA BIRD CALL and attract robins, orioles 
kinglets, warblers, bluebirds, thrashers and 
many other birds. This unusual little device 
used successfully in Europe for centuries. Li 
stick size. Handmade of > and birch. 
Moneyback guarantee. $1.00 ped LUBA BIRD 

CALL, Box 711, Berkeley, Cali ornia. 





OVER 60? Want employment? (No selling) Send 
for free brochure: ‘400 Salaried Positions and 
Profitable Occupations for People Over 60.” 
MCB 405-W Gorham Bldg., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 





WISHING to broaden his mental horizons, Writer- 
Artist seeks contact with other creative artistic 
minds. Box P.2. 


CHECKER PLAYERS ATTENTION—Educational, 
entertaining, colorfully illustrated, ‘‘Southern 
Checkers” book. Ideal i $1.00. Southern 
Checkers Company, Box 1 1863, Atlanta, Georgia. 





PERMANENT ADDRESS, ESS, forwarding for mobile 
peop le, $5 year; remailing two for 25c. Details 
ree. Seward’s Services, 810 Pacific Building, 
Miami, Florida. 


TYPEWRITER PROFITS! 
living with a typewriter. 50c 
tion guaranteed. Excel Publications, 
Alden Manor, Elmont, N. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge 
demand. Amazing Opportunity. Free Plan. 
Tropicals, 1008-J, Los Angles 15. 


RHYTHM IN WRITING—For the Serious Student 
of Writing. In reading it you will realize that it 
is a clear analysis of the natural modus of cre- 
ative mind in producing original work, which 
has always been understood by successful writers 
since writing began. But—it has never been so 
definitely, fully put into words for the sg} 
of writing as now, in mre 5 In or — 
postpaid. R. N. Risser, 30 W. Bayau ve., 
Denver 9, Colo. 


CONFESSION STORY PLOTS, $3 each. Keenan, 
Confession Story Teacher, Box 62, New York 63. 





10 ways to make a 
ostpaid. Satisfac- 
Box 6, 








“INSIDE” Facts and Ideas that lead to Mail 
Order Success, in exciting 40-page booklet that 
opens new horizons. 25c brings it poo’. = uae 
Publications, Box 6, Alden Manor, Elmont, N. 





HOW TO BECOME HOTEL PROMOTION DIREC- 
TOR, Hotel Hostess, Manager of Private Club 
(woman), Travel Consultant, Personal Shopper 
without training. Written by HO’S WHO 
listed persons successful in these fascinating ca- 
reers, tell easy ways to get ot duties, 
salary, etc. Send $1.00 for each (postpaid, re- 
fundable) to McLeod heme x I Onley, Box 

38423, De WS, Hollywood-Vine Station, Los 

Angeles, Caiit, 


JOIN WRBITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 
$1.00 a year including subscriptions to Writer’s 
Bulletin. Doug Co Sen, Box 1A, Capistran 














emis Fw OT 











FAMILY CREST— $1.00 Each Postpaid! Beautiful 
Crests! Everybody wants them! Supply limited. 
Regular _ a to $10.00. Sale price only $1.00 
each paid. You will also receive absolutely 
FREE a copy of “SURNAMES,” a ® Seman of 
FAMILY names, their meanings, etc Also pages 

te record Ancestral Lines. Money back if you’re 
.F —eX a. £- send your name and ad- 


dress and d check or money order to: 
mM. DAOUST, $47 iE. Roscoe St., Chicago 13, 
nois. 





FROM RESORT TOWN in BEAUTIFUL WATER 
WONDERLAND STATE will remail letters 25c 
coin. Iverson, 76 Poplar Street, Manistee, Mich. 


SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK—EZ Longhand Sys- 
tem. $2.00, oe Zinman, 215-W West 91, 
New York 24, N 


HOW TO GIVE YOUR ENGLISH A BRUSH-UP. 
Easy and fun. Send $1.00 to McLeod Publishing 
eeepeny. Box 38423, Dept W5, Los Angeles, 








HUMOROUS READINGS of Fun for Club Meet- 
ings—Book—“‘Life With Grandma,’ $2.00. Sally 
Baker Hewitt, $32 Edward Ave., Jackson, Mich. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.25 
paves. a agg typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Il. 


PERSONALIZED STATIONERY. Finest quality. 
Trial offer: 100 Ripplefinish letterheads, 100 
Ripplefinish envelopes, personalized white 
postcards. Attractively printed. All for $3.00 
Eee. Satisfaction guaranteed. George Krause, 

503 Bryant Avenue, Bronx 60, New York. 








SHOULD YOU BE A WRITER? Scientific voca- 
tional test evaluates your personality, aptitudes, 
and job possibilities. Test and complete analysis: 

rch Institute, Box 650W, North 
Hollywood, California. 


“MOVIELAND.” HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
POSTMARK! Letters remailed, 25c each (coin). 
Confidential service. Frank Fisher, Box 2641, 
Hollywood 28, California. 


X-RAY MIND. Dangerous 
(Details 10c.) Krishnar Institw 
Escondido, Calif. Dept. W-7. 


MAGAZINE CLIPPINGS MAKE RESEARCH 
EASIER! Send a dime for a clipping on any 
subject or a dollar for a dozen different clippings. 
(No stamps.) Refund if we fail. Writers Re- 
ag Service, 6632-23rd Ave., Hyatts- 

ie, a 


“BUNDLING’’—The Curious Custom of Courting 
in Bed! New book containing collection of facts, 
folklore and fun concerning America’s strangest 
social custom. $1.00 Postpaid. Warren Publica- 
tions, Frankhoover St., Uniontown, Penna. 


WONDERFUL $14.95 value selling now for $4.39. 

page ed ty seenestene, s necklace (can be worn 

~— with ear rings to match. Colors: Aqua, 

Ru Emerald. B. B. Sorenson, 528 Davis St., 
Man stee, Mich. 


LETTERS REMAILED FROM CHICAGO 25c each. 
m Archer, 5429 N. Winthrop Ave., Chicago 


QUICKEST AND EASIEST WAY to get paid for 
writing—hit the Filler Item market! 350 current 
markets described, $1.00. Marion Gee, Isle of 
Palms, 8. C. 


YOUR PUBLISHED books, Bw reviewed in 
THE DUKE OF NORMAND formation free. 
Chanel Monaghan, 236 Columbia Place, Los 
Angeles 26, California. 








wer over others. 
te, P.O. Box 842, 

















SPARE TIME WORK—typing, addressing enve- 
lopes, selling by mail, etc. Our list contains 
over 300 different companies and what they have. 
$1 Fg ~ *¥ (10 a “gag” card samples 

0c.) Carpenter Co., 210 S. 
Dertiagten, Tulsa, Oki. 


SELF-HYPNOSIS—“‘How To Use Your Subcon- 
scious Powers—A Guide To The Wonders Of 
— *”” Amazing book , 4 Nard King, 
New York hypnologist. riter’s library ‘‘must’’. 
$2.00 (refundable). Skyhaven, Dept. 5, New- 
foundland, N. J. 





BRAD LEE’S PAMPHLET bar -— “Skid Row” 
ead hake | Capitalism?”’ oe 4 25c each. Dept. 
. Box 8 Forest Hills, N. Y. 


PORTABLE DUSTY? Soft covers: red, green, 4 
or clear. $1. PLASTIC NOVELTIES, 7237 S.W 
Capitol Hwy., Portland, Oregon. 


YOUR POETRY AND PROSE recorded with musi- 

oy background. 4 minutes on ie r.p.m. $3.50, 

minutes on 33% r.p.m., Duplicates 

32. 50 and $3.50. Order now for , MH No 

C.0.D., postage —_ Audio Engineering-Estes, 
Estes Park, olorad 


HOW TO TURN ee Purgg’ A Humor into 
Cash. Details $1.00. leming, Box 142 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS. Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., sent 











on receipt of self-addressed, stam envelope. 
KALEIDOGRAPH. A _ National agazine of 
Poetry, 624 North Vernon Ave., 8, Texas. 





USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on 
all subjects ae, os sold and exchanged. Money- 
saving values. 0c. Smith Instruction Ex- 
change, 124 we. Rd., Salem, Mass. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New Sots 
libraries (English and foreign languages, 
rately comprehensively done). PUB SHEER’S 
; CE; oupert, reliable indexing, proof-read- 
ing, copy ed a  —— rates; popes 
prompt service. Div. G. Library Research Insti- 
tute, 69 Perry Street, New York 14, N. Y¥. 


(INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gag- 
writers. Full of cartoon markets, tips, news. 
Send for free trial copy. Information Guide, 
2776 California Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebr. 


NEW ORLEANS POSTMARK! Letters remailed, 
25c each (coin). Confidential. Ralph Alciatore, 
6245 "Waaonr St., New Orleans, La. 


BE A UNION LABOR LEADER. Well paid, 
satisfying, positions. Home or travel expense 
paid. Full details, personal guidance. $1.60 
complete. Union Jom Guidance Bureau, 103 W. 
Eric St., Salamanea, N. 


SELL YOUR OWN copyrighted material to thou- 
sands of cash preseons who seek sparetime 
enterprises. Full details. Bruns, 216A West 

Jackson, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


WRITERS—TROUBLE PLOTTING? Try mine. 
Fresh Pay daily, $1.00 each. Ernest S. Kelly, 
514 Indian Grove, Toronto 9, Ont. Canada. 


MEXICO CITY POSTMARK. Letters remailed 25c 
each. Questions answered on customs, people, 
anguage, dollar a set. Charles Nash, 

ides 69, Colonial Claveria, Mexico City. 


SELL BOOKS BY MAIL! Information and inter- 
ane § age FREE! Excel Publications, 
_ Bo Alden Manor, Elmont, N. Y. 





























FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also, 
capitalization, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, 
Laceyville, Penna. 





BIG CANADIAN market list, $1.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Eight woe Canadian periodicals, 
current issues, $2 b . Jervis Bloomfield, 11-A 
Gwynne Ave., Toronto 3, Ontario. 





BEGINNERS! Make up to $200 monthly with 
“department ee of markets, require- 
ments, rates, etc., $1.00. Cash, money-order or 
stamps. Also ‘‘Begin to Sell” $1.00. Berry Hill 
Enterprizes, Angola, N. 
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PERSONAL STATIONERY—Popular Monarch size 
white rippletone. 100 sheets and 100 envelopes, 
neatly printer, $3.00 postpaid. Robert Bailey, 
Monterey, Tenn. 


FOOL-PROOF Handbook of English. Every writ- 
ing = explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd, Successful Businesses.’’ 
Work home; Expect something Odd! Pacific, 
44B, Oceanside, Calif. 


RENT MY MAILBOX. Confidential. Your mail 
will follow wherever you go. $3 month. Hedg- 
peth, 406 South Second Street, Alhambra iI, 
California. 


FACT ARTICLE WRITING as a paying hobby. 
My 15,000-word booklet, ‘“‘Adventures in Free- 
lance Newspaper Feature Writing,” $1. Holden, 
Publisher, Germantown, Tennessee. 


POETRY! Why not set your poems to music? 
Complete — method, $1.25. Free details. 
Cocard, Box 105a, Massapequa Park, New York. 


LETTERS REMAILED from Oakland, Calif., 25c. 
Strictly confidential. Mary Schneider, 259—24th 
Street, Oakland, Calif. 


EARN MONEY at home! Thousands do. ‘Home 
Worker Magazine’’ tells how. Sample, 25c. 


Sizemore, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill. 


UNLOCK YOUR SUBCONSCIOUS. Produce, create 
effortlessly through guaranteed Autodynamic 





technique. Free brochure. Box 847 (B-10) Ocean 
Park, Calif. 

USE YOUR WRITER’S ABILITY in netting. and 
holding FASCINATING career job as HOTEL 
PROMOTION DIRECTOR. Written by experi- 
enced, successful person "S WHO listed. 
Tells you easy ways to get started without 
training. Sen $1.00 to cLeod Publishing 


Company, Box 338423, Dept. W4, Los Angeles, 
California. 





ADVERTISE 24 words in five big Southwest 
Sunday newspapers, $8.76. Total circulation 
691,000. Other bargain groups. Pennebaker 


Adv., Kerrville, Texas. 


LADIES! “Easy Earnings at Home”’ pores com- 

lete directions for 40 ted, enjoyable projects. 

No canvassing. $1.00. Marion Jayne, Laceyville, 
Pennsylvania. 








DOCTOR (M.D.) wishes to collaborate with writer 
to produce medically slanted articles, fiction, 
nowepe xr columns, etc. Maj. T. Vinnard, 
Hospital, APO 858, PM, N. Y. 


“MIRACLE MIND.” Acquire mind of genius. 
(Details, 10c.) Krishnar Institute, P.O. Box 842, 
Escondido, Calif. Dept. W-7. 


YOUR TYPEWRITER is a gold mine. $1.00 for 
folio on how to make it pay. Linn Valentine, 
409 Am. State Bank Bldg., Bloomington, Ill. 


MONEYMAKING HOMEWORK! Copyrighted hand- 
book “How te Build Your Own Mailorder Busi- 
nes”’ tells how, 25c. Ballard, 425-B East Cath- 
erine, Louisville 3, Ky. 


WHEN HELL FROZE OVER, 
for poets. $1. Duke of Kent Press, 
Kent, Ohio. 


I¥ YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
copyin and du — comic cartoons for 
ad sers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Serv- 

ice, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


“SURE MONEY WRITING.” $1. 
Poston, Gastenia, North Carolina. 














a collector’s item 
R.D. 4, 








Conner, 1514 





SURPRISE FRFENDS! Your cards, letters re- 
mailed, 25¢; letters written, $1.00. Confidential! 
Washington, D. C. Postmark. Eleanor Werner, 
6410 Stoneham Road, Bethesda, Maryland. 
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EARN MONEY rewriting newspaper clippings. 
Write Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


iceATTENTION PUBLISHERS. Canada’s greatest 
stic offers seven unpublished novels on a 
royalty basis. Millions of books should be sold 
by wideawake publisher. Please write to Pro- 
fessor Alexander, P.O. Box 801, Ottawa, Canada. 


CARTOONISTS! WRITERS! ! Your golden oppor- 
tunity. Supply GLC with original informative 
articles, cartoons, stories, lyrics, hobbies. Cur- 
rent edition 25¢ silver McPlastens cowd 609 West 
First, Los Angeles, Calif. 








New York Markets 


(Continued from page 22) 


man who worked on a power line and was 
practically electrocuted, tells how it feels 
to be that close to death, and what he did 
about it. 4,000 word length for these, with 
$300 to $400 paid. : 

“Back of the book fillers, short shorts, to 
1,000 words, in narrative form, bring $50 
flat, and we use quite a few of these. Picture 
stories, which won’t be used in every issue, 
but wherever and whenever we have the 
space, we are also anxious to sce. No price 
has yet been set for picture stories, but they 
will probably be paid for at page rate. 
Text can be as little as 150 to 200 words, 
we want the pictures to do the story telling. 
Tell writers that we are actively interested 
in the contemporary American scene, and 
to keep in mind that we especially like 
news-connected articles.” You will recall 
Mr. O'Connell came to Cavalier from 
Argosy. Address is 67 West 44th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


New Publishing Company 

American Heritage Publishing Company 
opens its office October 1, at 551 Fifth 
Avenue. They will publish America’s only 
popular magazine of history, a bi-monthly 
in book form, American Heritage. Pulitzer 
Prize winner Bruce Catton will be the 
editor. The project is supported by the 
American Association for State and Local 
History, and the Society of American His- 
torians, Inc., headed by Dr. Allan Nevins. 
It is felt that there is a definite need for a 
popular magazine of. history, and response 
to initial subscription offer has been very 
enthusiastic. 
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Surveys 
(Continued from page 44) 


tage of their free services. And if it’s a 
survey in the law enforcement field, I have 
found that if you cannot find a list of 
names of all the police chiefs and what- 
have-you, you will get just as good results 
by simply addressing it to “Police Chief” 
and the name of the city and state to which 
you wish it sent. 

In a crime survey I am doing right now, 
my greatest trouble was securing a repre- 
sentative grouping. Finally, I wound up 
with a nice, round figure of 1,000 queries to 
be mailed. Of these, 48 were sent to gov- 
ernors, 48 to attorneys general, one to the 
director of the Kansas Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, 48 to speakers of state houses, 105 to 
juvenile officers, 300 to mayors, 48 to state 
patrol supervisors, 200 to sheriffs, and 202 
to police chiefs. 

From this I should be able to draw a 
good rating chart on the subject of what 
each state is doing to fight crime. 

I expect a return of twenty to thirty per 


cent on my questionnaires. Returns of over 
thirty per cent are unusual. 

Obviously, with the pay which the mag- 
azine offered, it would have involved far 
too much expense and time to have trav- 
eled to very many of these people. I did 
visit state patrol supervisors and sheriffs 
around my own area and this personal re- 
search helped me cue my questions. These 
queries were returned at the rate of about 
58%. I enclosed a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope—a rule which should always be 
observed if one is to get big returns. 

The sheriffs, I found, were eager to tell 
their stories, which turned out to be very 
interesting and enlightening. By the time it 
was completed, I was thoroughly engrossed 
in their needs, and the result, we felt, was a 
good one. 

To give you an idea of what we did find, 
I quote from the first three paragraphs of 
the article which was entitled “It’s Time 
We Helped the Sheriff.” 

“A just-completed survey of more than 
450 county sheriffs, by Five Star Detective, 
reveals three things you, the public, should 





being enthusiastic about it... . 


we're ready for a new group. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 





lf You Want Your Errors Corrected As Soon As You Make Them. . . 
TRY P. C.! 


Once again, we've purchased space in addition to our regular advertisement (this month on 
page 12) to discuss our new service, Personal Collaboration. We've important reasons for 


We tested the service originally by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before we 
finished, fourteen had sold two stories each or more. 

Personal Collaboration follows a simple principle: instead of allowing the writer to stagger 
along all by himself in the dark when writing his stories or articles, the agency watches and 
works with him every inch of the way; from idea stage through finished script and sale. The 
service shows the writer how to analyze stories, and plot the way the top professionals on our 
client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil 
—step by step until the stories or articles are entirely salable and out to market under the same 
sales service we give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because this is a manuscript-sales agency and not a course, there are no “test assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is 
on material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out over a long period 
of time—-P.C. in full covers a comparatively short period. And there are no dull periods of 
waiting: P.C. outlines or stories are worked upon the same day the mail brings them in, and 
replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for P.C. service have now sold: to Collier’s, The 
American Magazine, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern 
Romances, True Confessions, Coronet, Dime Detective, Adventure, Thrilling Western, Love 
Short Stories, Super Sports, Galaxy, E. P. Dutton, Gold Medal Books, and many others. Now 


Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have or have not worked with us 
before, and the charge Is moderate. If interested, please write for details. 


580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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SALES OF MAGAZINE MATERIAL 
AND BOOK MANUSCRIPTS! 


It is IMPORTANT that you receive the 
efficient help an egent can give. Your 
efforts deserve encouragement and only 
a business-like approach will lead to 
ultimate success. 

OUR constructive advice saves YOUR 
time and money. Our experience will 
increase your chances and fill that void 
between author and editor, giving you 
a sympathetic medium for discussion of 
your problems. 

Careful consideration given te all requests 

for information. 
Typing service If desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district 





“If it can be sold—I can sell ét” 








Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 













Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 


Fill in the coupon below and 
learn, witheut charge, how you 
— Bg this wonderful new 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpia St., Denver 6, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success 
in Authorship.” 
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know: (1) Sheriffs’ forces throughout the 
nation are pitifully undermanned and 
underbudgeted; (2) County jails are in as 
bad shape as they were fifty years ago; (3) 
Very little, if anything, is being done to 
correct this truly hazardous situation. 

“Actually, the purpose of the survey— 
which also included queries to citizens’ 
crime commissions, state penal officials, fed- 
eral authorities and civilian jail inspectors 
—was to find out whether our nation’s 
county jails are equal to the job they are 
required to do. 

“In addition to the inadequacy of the 
jails, Five Star’s tabulated results reveal 
several shocking and serious problems in the 
sheriffs’ departments. Small budgets; tiny 
groups of men to patrol large, heavily-pop- 
ulated counties; a serious shortage of mod- 
ern facilities such as radio-equipped patrol 
cars; a constant fight between sheriffs and 
other county officials to get a few basic 
improvements—these are some of the prob- 
lems plaguing our lawmen.” 

The article drew nation-wide publicity 
and some 5,000 radio stations and news- 
papers used the story. The Denver Post, for 
example, gave a quite lengthy piece devoted 
to the article. WMCA in New York City 
asked for a special interview. The Carthage, 
Missouri Evening Press blasted its own poor 
conditions by using my survey as a basis for 
editorials, articles and pictures. In addition, 
the Texas Sheriffs’ Association reprinted the 
article in their May issue and the editors of 
Future are considering it for a reprinting 
soon. 

I started out with one idea in mind—an 
idea placed there by Sheriff George Hickam 
of Jasper County, Missouri, whose jail I 
rated seventh worst in the nation. But by 
the time it was over I was as enthusiastic 
about cleaning up the county jail conditions 
over the nation as any cther person. 


Each Questionaire Needs a Gimmick 


I enclosed a brief form letter outlining 
my purpose in taking the survey and why I 
felt there was a need for them to answer. 
This was the gimmick that put the letter 
reader on my side. 

I even asked for photos and received no 
less than 35 from the sheriffs without any 
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cost to me, proving you can get all the 
photos you need without expenditure. From 
these, the magazine editor, John Armstrong, 
made his selection. 

He liked it enough to give it a cover 
spread, and inside gave it six full pages in 
a row so there would not have to be any 
carry-overs. 

How effective was it? 

Taking Jasper County, Missouri, as an 
example. A federal inspector was called in 
by a somewhat unbelieving public, and the 
local newspaper told what could be done. 

On June 2, 1954, a Jasper County Grand 
Jury returned a 25-page report condemning 
the jail as “inhuman and indecent,” and 
the federal inspector told the sheriff the jail 
wasn’t “fit for the cockroaches.” 

And on October Ist, the people of Jasper 
County decided to hold a special bond elec- 
tion to vote for (or against) a new county 
jail. This was a direct result of my Five 
Star survey. 

I have found it’s a good practice to make 
a blank at the end of the questionnaire with 
a statement “Please sign your name here if 
you do not mind its being used.” If they 
sign, go ahead and quote them; if they 
don’t, at least you have one more percentage 
to include in your ratings of their areas, 
and you can always say “A spokesman said” 
or “A high-ranking officer felt” or some- 
thing along that order. 

After you get your mailing list and ques- 
tionnaire finished (a simple, inexpensive 
mimeographing job will do), the next step 
is the actual mailing. 

Here is where the expense comes in, and 
that’s why it is best to work on an assign- 
ment basis. I write the magazine, or a 
group of magazines I have in mind and 
find out if the editor would even be inter- 
ested in secing the results of my undertaking. 

If he’s not, keep on trying others. If he 
is, be reasonably sure you are not just wast- 
ing your time—and money. Unfortunately, 
if you are not a name writer, or if the idea 
falls short of being both timely and exciting, 
the editor will not agree to pay your mail- 
ing expenses. 

But the correspondence, questionnaire 
and mailing lists are comparatively minor 
parts of your survey. The rub comes when 








WRITERS WHO 
WANT TO 


ARRIVE 


TOP PROFESSIONALS — Screen, TV 
and Fiction Writers are assigned by us 
to help you. 


WE OFFER YOU: 
POLISH JOBS 


To dress up your stories . .. make them sparkle. 


EDITING 


For those lost commas, split infinitives and 
paragraphs that won’t quit. 


GHOSTING 


Spanking new scenes ... sharp... fresh... 
smart as paint. Whole stories written from your 
idea. Books and scripts, too. 


DIRECTION 


Meaning professional guidance for the Do-It- 
Yourself school. 


TRANSFORMATIONS 


Like magic we turn the story that just missed 
into hard-packed drama that says something 
. .. editors’ bait. 


PAPER BACK TENDING 


We run them up sexy and gutty and tough. 


KNOW-HOW 
Crack shooting scripts with technical directions, 
camera angles for screen and television plays. 
These are expensive—but good! 


RECONSTRUCTION 


For when your story breaks in the middle, goes 
off track, won’t come off the page, sits down 
and falls asleep; flounders, 


What's In It For You 
If You Bite? 


Your own story put into glittering, top 
selling shape — striking stuff you'll 
proud to show the editors, the publishers, 
the studios. 

We will tell you everything we can think 
of concerning your script, story or premise 


for $7.00. Any length. Any form. 


THE HOLLYWOOD WRITER 
7372 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ — 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pubii- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell alot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 


WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 
take 5-cent-a-word time te see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies before they go back to the desk to 
finish their “best story so far." 


Come in — The Reading's Fine 


A five-month subseription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a posteard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
@ guarantee. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohie 


C) Enter my five-month subscription te WRITER'S 
DIGEST fer which | enclose $1.00. 


C0) Enter one-year subscription for which | 
enclese $2.50, 

NEMO ciciideddveccvee TLETE LEST tee 

PG DAN. Laie boi ldo finde cee 0 
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you start compiling and forming charts, 
striving to get any additional photos, you 
will need to fill up the gap, and actual 
writing of the article. 

When you have all the answers in, and 
you are ready to compile, you might face 
quite a problem, so I have found it best to 
do the compiling as you go along. For 
example, in my rather involved police sur- 
vey, I used a large cardboard sheet to keep 
track of the answers. Then, when I felt the 
answers were all in, it wasn’t hard to add 
up the answers and draw percentages and 
the conclusions. 

I have found that magazines simply 
adore charts. 

As an illustration, my police survey was 
accompanied by some eight charts, ranging 
from “Where Conditions Are Best” to 
“Where Conditions Are Worst.” What I 
was trying to show was the poor conditions 
under which law officers have to risk their 
lives. Again I want to mention that a sur- 
vey need have meaning and point. 

Publicity from these charts can be tre- 
mendous. It’s easy to see why. Suppose you 
are an editor of a local newspaper. If some- 
one has rated your town the best or worst 
of anything you are going to want to tell 
your readers about it. If your questions are 
logical, the rating is fairly easy to make, yet 
fair and accurate. 

Let’s take as an example the question 
“What is a new police officer’s starting 
pay?” I asked this question of police depart- 
ments all over the nation. In compiling 
data, I took into account the varying fac- 
tors—the top law authorities in Kansas City, 
Missouri, told me no officer should start at 
less than $300.00 a month in any city. But 
to make it fairer to smaller towns which 
couldn’t afford too large a salary, I took 
into consideration what other cities with 
about the same population were paying. 

If it was on a par with the top salaried 
communities in the city’s own population 
class, the city in question got a “plus.” If 
not; a “minus.” Adding all the plusses and 
minuses, and subtracting the difference, 
gave me the answers. 

Write the article, as you would any 
other, basing most of it on the various com- 
ments and color you can get from your 
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questionnaire. In addition, draw your own 
conclusions, and put these well forward in 
the article. 

Remember that surveys do take an un- 
usual amount of time and bookkeeping. 
They also require initial research into your 
problem, so you will know what to ask. 
You have to know the subject before you 


~ can ask the questions. But, on the other 


hand, surveys are comparatively easy sellers. 
No magazine from Satevepost to Police 
Detective will refuse a good survey. 

To me, detective fields are the most 
promising and they are exceptionally good 
fields in which to get a start. 

Personally, I feel this is a market which 
the average free-lancer has passed up— 
largely because most writers don’t know 
anything about how surveys are taken. Try 
one for yourself, on your favorite subject— 
it won’t hurt to try a sample. 





Is The South Seceding From Romance? 
Sir: 

Noticed in the New York Market Letter that 
the only section of the country not represented 
by the Modern Romance Contest Winners was 
the SOUTH. 

Discrimination? 

Or is the tobacco road and cypress country 
now so pleasant to live in that romance runs 
smoothly and so undramatically to the outsider 
that it provides no story material? 

Ken AvuGust BruNNER, 
Flavet II, Apt. 364-A, 
The University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. 


Mr. Wetjen—Any Spare Feet? 
Sir: 

Ever since I bought my first Wrirer’s MARKET, 
(how long ago, O Lord?) and read Albert 
Richard Wetjen’s The Slick Paper Fiction For- 


mula, I’ve been aching to ask him one question. - 


The second paragraph in Mr. Wetjen’s article 
goes like this: “When IJ first started writing I sat 
at another writer’s feet and listened and obeyed. 
When I had grasped the fundamentals, mastered 
the ideas, then I ignored them. But not until then. 
Most of the aspirants of today fail even in 
listening.” 

What I wan to ask Mr. Wetjen is this: Where, 
o, where can I find a pair of writer’s feet at 


which to sit, listen, and obey? Even smell they 


not as sweet as a rose, this aspirant is more than 
willin’! 
Geratpine R. Irwin, 
390 South Robert Street, « 
St. Paul 7, Minnesota 








WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


T= very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will read your manuscript carefully and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
— where its greatest fault lies, where it 

ust be changed, where it must be sold, and 
come it oan te Se, You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, po | 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
i rtant division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
magazine to which you sent it. fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 


erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problems. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rate for a complete constructive criti- 
cism, revision suggestions and specific mar 
ket Information about your ewn individual 
manuscripts are: 
up to 3,000 words..........$ 4.00 flat rate 
ever 3,000 to 6,000 words. ..$ 7.50 fict rate 
over 6,000 to 10,000 words. .$12.00 fiat rate 
ever 10,000 words....... -$12.00 plus $1.00 

for each 1,000 words over 10,600. 
ten cents c line 
VORRS cccccccccce ubdinens $8 Ger geen 


Typewritten novels: 


40,000 words and over } a 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Beginners 


Only 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, pe! tt 
stand a few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professionali editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
igh Complete details and an out- 
ine of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you await 
sincere inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 0-4 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 


ing. This puts me under no obligation. 

ED os dvsentin<et civics c.tisn tw es mel tce ons REE eee 
EE as baehee ys Re hemocers xy coesca¥eee dues even oops 
DR cdivibe SxS daa sav akin ae aaah SA ee eae 





* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
soy course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Markets For Gags 
(Continued from page 29) 


NORMAN HOIFJELD, 3091 Edwin Avenue, 
Fort Lee, N.J. 
Commission only. 25%. Sells to the majors. 
“I want no “corn” or puns. I prefer very 
short captioned gags—situation humor rather 
than illustrated joke.” 


LARRY KATZMAN, 251 W. 74th St. New 

York 23, N.Y. 
Commission only. 25%. Has a regular fea- 
ture in Modern Medicine—“Nellie Nifty, 
R. N.” Also sells to Esquire, Leatherneck. 
“For my regular features I need medical, 
nurse gags, and drug store gags. I also want 
some general gags.” 


JEFF KEATE, Chapel Hill, Westport, Conn. 
Flat fee, $7.50, $10, and $15. “I buy sports 
gags only, for my newspaper panel, “Time 
out!” 


JANE SPEAR KING, 5343 Blackstone Avenue, 
Chicago 15, IIl. 
Commission only. 25%. “I prefer to work 
with a limited number of writers, and right 
now am in the market only for exceptional 
gags. Want general material—family type 
gags.” Sells to Look, Post, Chicago Trib- 


une, etc. 


CHARLES T. McCULLOUGH, Poe’s Studio-A, 
1181 Clay St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 
Flat fee—amount dependent on type gag 
and market used. “I want male, girly, and 
military with a girly background. Also can 
use general subjects for major magazines.” 


ERNIE MARQUEZ, 1240 2nd St., Santa Mon- 
ica, California. 
Commission only. 25%. Has sold to New 
York Times, Argosy, Writers Digest, and 
others. Wants general gags. 


JOHN NORMENT, 300 W. 10th St., New York 
14, N.Y. 
Commission only. 25%. Sells to Post, Col- 
liers, Look, Sports Illustrated, and other 
majors. “I want anything I might be able 
to sell.” 


STANLEY RAYON, 2438 Kelvin St., Baton 
Rouge, La. 


Commission only. 25%. “I only want gags 
from professional gagwriters. General sub- 
jects—male slant, girlie gags.” 


BEN ROTH, 8 Longview Drive, Scarsdale, N.Y. 
Commission only. 25%. Sells to all major 
publications. Wants general gags. 
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POETRY & SONGWRITING 











about their profession. You're 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 
dissatisfied. 





Make Your Story . ‘ 
Maren Elwood An ye —. aves 2.00 
Free Lance Writing for a Living 2.75 Complete Rhymi yming Dictionary .. 3.00 
Paul W. Kearney lement Woo 
I Sell What re 2.50 First Principles of Verse ....... 2.00 
Jules Archer Robert dag od Owa P 1.50 
Narrative Technique ........... 4.00 ee oe ee oe Cee 
Uzzell ‘ Rhyming Dictionary... 3.50 
111 Don’ts for Writers......... 2.50 1 Whitfield 
aren Elwood O/ I / e , ‘< Poet-Songwriters’ Guide ........ 3.00 
Sine Pete Pondhesk perecre 3.50 a none eee o 
. Sprague de Camp riting reeting Card 
i Vv | rea a 1.00 
Writers: ~) 4 Yourselves ....... 2.50 Writing Light Verse .........-. 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Richard Armour 
Successful 5 Paterdiontng pipes 3.75 
‘arral 
Villains Gelore ................ 5.00 EAD & Vv 
Mary Noel MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING Eric Heath’s Ra Television 5. 3.38 
Weitere; Hare's How .......... 1.00 | Best Articles—1953 ............ ee ~~? leant 
ré ° 
Writing Se Seat erstasasnces 3.00 me... a ee Tees eS ieeey ease 3.50 
AR oO. 
” seg ae oll ‘an Wrhies for Money .......... 3.75 Television Writing & Selling .... 5.75 
vitiog cvccccces ° derer E. B. Roberts 
Catherine rinker Bowen a ue in ie Writing ... 3.50 Writing for Television ......... 3.00 
s 
The Peg 5 SS Fiction ........ 3.50 Write ~— oT re de 4 os 2.50 Gilbert Seldes 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 oo REFERENCE 
Osteyee MARKETS . Thesaurus of S' . 7.00 
Weltgg—ties ¥) Printed Page. . Editor & Publisher Newspaper Berry & Van den Bark 
undell Syndicate Section —_........ 1.00 | nici of Thoughts 4.5 
a 2.75 | Markets in Great Britain ....... 25 ey ae Sewer sess 
Seatt 2 Meredith me, hee eed terial 3.00 — * — of Superstitions.... 3.50 
s f aie » 
“EP ~ ul Writing.. 5.00 | wicre & How to Sell Your Ne... +e Simplified .... 1.75 
RS yon a vicieeeess casas 1.50 Plain English 1.25 
Bary W CARTOONING 1.00 sas Ry a aracienereennie 4.00 me tion and Marketing of eared 
lay to Cartooning ........ A athieu ones rotecuion Marketin| 
Lariar Literary Property . ones re 
Hew to Create Gags ........... 2.00 NOVEL WRITING Rapid Vocabulary Builder ...... 1,00 
Cartoon Consultants Craft of Moved DUNE occesoecs 2.75 1.30 
How to Write Jokes ........... 2.00 urack | me... _ eee nesewescic : 
Sidney Reenick a eer 3.50 Touch Typing in Ten Lessons... 1.00 
~~ to Cartooning ..... 4.00 | How to VS and Sell a Novel.. 3.00 Webster’ 's Now Werld a on 
ood) ictionary, umb-index cove We 
DETECTIVE WRITING a of the Novel ........ 2.00 | Western Words ..........--.++5 $.00 
oth sas nate . 5.00 
Modern Criminal Investigation .. 4.75 PLAYWRITING SHORT-STORY WRITING 
Sodermen & O'Connell ht at Work ............ 3.00 | Professional Short-Story Writing. 3.50 
Mystery Fiction ............... 3.00 ~—_ Ang Druten owery 
Rodell Pointers on Playwriting ........ 2.00 | Short Story Writing ............ 2.00 
Outline of Criminology ........ 3.50 Josephine Niggli remaine 
Moreland wells for the De xheveses 3.00 Short Story Writing for Profit... 2.00 
Writing Detective & Mystery —— Blackiston 
Fiction, Burack ............. 2.75 PLOTTING & REVISION Story, Writing eg 000 3.00 
JUVENILE WRITING How to R Y Own Stories 1.50 » x 
Children’s Book Field .......... 3.50 dune Hamilton” Write the Shore Short ......... 3.50 
J. P. Colby Baste vomnaee af Fiction ......+ 3.00 Maren — nas 
luvenile Success Secrets ........ 00 oster-Harris Writ Shorts ...... J 
Seveaie sates 2 101 Plots Used & Abused ....... 1.25 ay Pw fig =: Reid 
Writing for Young Children .... 3.00 | piots That Sell .........0...-- 3.00 | Writing Fiction ...... ead 
ta Lewis Charles Simmons Campb 
Ww _Juvenile Fiction ....... 2.50 | 36 Dramatic Situations ......... 2.00 | Writing the Confession Story.... 2.50 
Whitney Georges Polti Collett 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohie 
Any $12 Worth of Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepai 
i 57h ss cas) Sac cabiteeet an onisapea ume 
I ED «5. cassnseceeccqusbunecedbsiewesheibesstenesosusbeubenonesensnes 
by Warrer’s Diczst asthe most Fes 
authoritative and helpful for $ 9 
writers wishing to learn more & ---------:--::::sseeeeeee sree seer eeees Payment of $...........-- < aoe” 























Consult us first on Pe 


BOOK MANUSCRIPT 


Quicker Service ¢ Better Terms 
Send For Free Booklet 
HOUSE OF EDINBORO 
21 Edinboro St. Boston 11, Mass. 








EXPERT TYPIST 


will edit and type your manuscript in professional 
manner for editorial consideration. $1.00 per thousand 
words or fraction thereof, plus povtage. $2.00 minimum. 
Rates by _-_ for novels; discounts depending 
upon length ifteen years’ experience. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

LINN VALENTINE 


409 Am. State Bank Bidg., Bloomington, Ill. 








HOLLYWOOD GHOST 
Again At Large 


I’ve filled the orders that had me swamped, and I’m now 
ready to go. Expert ghosting, editing, revising of stories, 
novels. Send the Ghost—that’s D!—your problem 
scripts. No charge for cost estimates. Full rewrite direc- 
tions $1 per 1000 words. 


DOROTHY DOYLE 
824 25th Street Santa Monica, Calif. 











POETS 


Join my personal guidance group. I will show you 
how to write poems that bring editors checks. 
Write for tree details. 


GEORGE ALMOND 
3046 W. 22nd St. Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 








SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


To the Saturday Evening Post, This Week, and McCall’s 
—just as our students have done in the past year. We 
have courses in articles and fiction writing. 

Write for details to: 


THE ARTICLE SCHOCL #710 
Prospect-Fourth Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Improved in many details. Edited for spelling, punc- 
tuation, awkward phrases, paragraphing, compounding, 
hyphenation, etc., and typed on good bond with one 
carbon, $1.00 thousand. 


R. K. SHIPLEY 








2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 





EXTRA DOLLARS 
if you can write simply 


If you can write simply then you can make extra money in 
‘our spare time writing for the comic books. And you don’t 

ve to know how to draw. arn how to plot comic book 
stories, how to submit these stories to the editor and which 
editors to submit them to. Send for our book, BREAKING 
INTO THE COMICS. Send $1.00 today to: 


SMITH-WILLIAMS PUBLISHERS 
526 E. Sth St., New York 9, N. Y., Dept, WD 104 


JOSEPH SERRANO, 3 Eldorado Place, Wee- 
hawken, N.J. 
Commission only. 30%, Sells to Sports Jl- 
lusirated, American Weekly, Cavalier, Male 
etc. “I want general gags, but ideas should 
be at least three months ahead.” 


GODDARD SHERMAN, Box 534, Riviera Beach, 
Fla. 


Commission only. 25%. Wants general, ani- 
mal, medical and dental gags. 


WESLEY THOMPSON, 5610 N. 2nd St. Phila- 
delphia 20, Pa. 


Commission only. 25%. Sells to the Post, 
King Features, Preston, 1000 Jokes, etc. 
Wants “Post”’-type gags. 


JACK VESEL, 500 Southern Blvd., Bronx 55, 
New York. 


Commission—usually 25%, sometimes more. 
“TI want army, girlie, and general gags,” 


BILL WENZEL, 58 Ocean Ave., Atlantic High- 
lands, N.J. 


Commission only. 25%. Sells to the Post, 
True, Saga, Real, etc. Wants general and 


girlie gags. 


A, C. WILLIAMS, 14428 Lauder, Detroit 27, 
Michigan. 


Commission only. 25%. Sells to newspapers. 
“I prefer home stuff, anything that happens 
around your own home. No gutter gags. No 
souse gags. Gags must have return postage 
or they’re headed for the waste basket.” 


(Additional list of cartoonists buying gags to 
be published in the November issue.) 


Fair Offer 


Since Ira Wolfert got to write 
His “Act of Love” all over 
Perhaps he’s set a precedent 
And put us all in clover. 


So if you'll kindly publish this 

(With defects to the letter) 

I’ll make a solemn promise that 

Some day I’!l write it better. 
—Ray Black 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 


a salable short-short, will 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. 


mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type 
©. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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How Does Your Success Compare 


With This Palmer- 
Trained Writer? 


Even Keith Monroe wouldn’t have 
predicted a few years ago that his arti- 
cles would be finding ready-acceptance 
in The Post, Life and other top-pay 
publications. Just as today, you can’t 
predict exactly to what heights of 
writing success you may be able to 
climb. But this much is sure: even 
though you may never make the pages 
of The Post or Life, you still may be 
able to sell to many of the hundreds of 
other magazines that are constantly in 
the market for good material, properly 
written. 

So, whether you are interested in 
part-time writing for extra income... 
or a full-time career as an author... 
you owe it to yourself to find out what 
this proven Palmer Training can do 
for you. 
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The Hottest ‘Typewriter in Football 


By REIT MEIN HOF 
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LELAND 
HAY WARD 


tn his weird world af headlines and Hollywood, 
theaters and planes, longalistance phones and the 
almighty dollar he has been a legend for 20 wears 
fe Revest Meccan: 






fos. 


© 4% 





srie 











= 
= the author of these articles 
Says About Palmer 
“What I learned about magazine 
writing from Palmer Institute has 
been invaluable to me ever since. FREE Lesson Shows How 
Naturally I’m an enthusiastic 
booster for the Staff and the : You Learn at Home 
course, which I consider the finest To learn how Palmer Institute home-study training 
of its kind in existance,” writes can help you, send coupon or simply write for free 
Keith Monroe, widely known typical lesson with actual writing assignments, and free 
young writer who has been selling book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” explaining 
articles to The Post, American, Palmer’s unique method of complete training for highest 
Life, Esquire, Coronet, Liberty, pay in all fields. Send today. 
and other top-pay magazines all FREE 
within one year, and who has more LES Palmer Institute of Authorship 
; ° SON 1680 N. Sycamore 
assignments than he has time to 
; : Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-104 
accept. Reader’s Digest alone paid ae - r rs 7 at 
. * e Ss y 
him $300 per printed page for the assignments, and ives tock ampisming bow Tt mar int 
reprint rights to one of his articles. cogase may income from writing. This is confidential. No 
Ss Ss y ali. 








Palmer Institute of Authorship a 
Since 1917 Address tics 


Member, National Home Study Councit |Approved 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-104 a weather --- Zeus... State. 
Pi i lainly. V 3 
Hollywood 28, California Veterans lease print plainly. Veterans: check here ( ) 


























No Professional Writer ‘is 


LOUIS CARROZZI 


Yet Here is His Published Book 


On NIGHT in 1930 a young man in 


Argentina set out on an incredible 
odyssey, which was to cover a span of 
two years and eventually result in the writing of an unusual book. 
Adventurer of the Pampas is a saga of youthful impetuosity . . . of 
pain and hunger and imprisonment . . . of visits with cannibals and 
presidents . . . and above all, the indomitable courage of man. 


MR. CARROZZI 


Mr. Carrozzi tells me that his manuscript had been rejected 
several times before he brought it to me, and that he is certain it 
would not have received publication without my assistance. He 
was looking for professional aid, the kind that gets a job done and 
not merely “improves” the manuscript. I believe his many readers 
will agree that we turned out a professionally written book. 

Whether you are an aspiring professional or a one-book 
writer like Louis Carrozzi; whether your writing requires corrective 
criticism, detailed editing or professional revision, bring your prob- 
lem to me. The decision that you make today may result in your 
success tomorrow. 

My folder entitled “Literary Help" explains 
my services and tells how we get started. 
Write for your free copy today. 


én 


REMEMBER THAT, NO MATTER WHERE 
YOU LIVE, | AM AS NEAR YOU 
AS YOUR MAIL BOX 


CHARLES POST OFFICE BOX 638 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 











